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THE SITUATION 


Ir is not enough, for the Germans, if the Russian armed forces are defeated. 
It is not even enough if the Germans hold Leningrad, Moscow, Kieff—and, 
more important to them than the other Russian cities—Baku. It is not 
enough if all Russia is occupied as far as the Urals and the Caspian Sea and 
Red army, navy, and air force are broken and are cut off from 
their sources of supply so that no organised attack can be made on the 
Germans in the East. Even a conquest of Russia as complete as the con- 
quest of Poland would not be enough. The Poles were defeated in the 
field, but they were never defeated politically. The Germans have failed 
‘to break the Polish national spirit or to carry disunity into a nation which, 
in’ peace-time, was one of the most disunited in Europe. Although the 
Germans have inhuman methods of coercion at their disposal, they have 
been unable to find any Poles who will comply so far with the demands 
‘of the conqueror as to form a puppet Government. There have been no 
Polish Quislings. 
- The Germans must not only win their war with Russia, they must also 
Win the peace. That is to say, they must make political victory follow — 
Victory in the field—and both victories must be swift, sure, and final. 
‘They are at war with Russia to make peace—+sheir_ peace—with Russia. 
If the Russian armed forces remain intact, the Germans have lost the war, 
éven if those forces have retired behind the Volga. For the Germans it is 
tverything or nothing in Russia. When they have occupied Leningrad, 
“Moscow, and Kieff, the second period of the war will begin—the period 
of political warfare. Their purpose is not only the dissolution of the 
Russian armed forces, but the dissolution of the Russian state. 
Hitler went to war with Russia not only because he wanted peace—+is 
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peace—with her, but also because he wanted an alliance with her, or, rather, 
with the Federation that will emerge from the ruins of the Soviet Union if 
he has his way. He is determined to bring Russia into the Pax Germanica— 
usually known as ‘ The New Order” (which, by the way, is not the correct 
translation of the untranslatable ‘ Newordnung’). It will, if he is victorious 
in the field, be easy for-him to restore Esthonia, Latvia and: Lithuania as 
independent states. Whether he ‘will be able to establish’ an independent 
Ukranian state is, for him, the all-important question. If he cannot, then 
he cannot achieve final victory, no matter how completely he may be 
victorious in the field: If he can, he will’be master of Russia. It will not 
be enough to set up a puppet Government at Kieff. He cannot succeed 
in the Ukraine if the Government he establishes has little support: 
amongst the population. Some. support it would certainly have, for the 
Ukrainians have suffered much at the hands of. the Muscovite despotism. 
It is reliably computed that 5,000,000 of them perished in the famine ten 
years ago (even the statistical ingenuity of the Webbs cannot reduce this 
figure to less than 1,000,000). Unlike other Russian famines this famine 
was not the result of drought, but of Stalin’s agrarian réform—it was the 
instrument which the Central Government used to break any attempt to 
resist the ‘ collectivisation ’ of the farms. Ukrainian nationalism has never 
quite died out. But the Ukrainians also have a strong sense of Russian 
nationalism, which the famine impaired but did not kill. The younger 
generation and most of the men who have served in the armed forces during 
the last ten years are Russian first and Ukrainian second. Hitler’s chances 
of political success in the Ukraine depend on the ability of Ukrainian, as 
distinct from Russian, national sentiment to provide a sufficiently solid 
foundation for an independent state. P 
The Germans must occupy Georgia also, not only because they need the 
oil, but also because Georgia is a base from which they can develop a most 
formidable threat to vital British interests in the Middle East. The advance 
on Baku, which will follow the advance on Kieff and Odessa, is part of the 
general offensive against the British Empire. If the Germans occupy 
Georgia, the war in the Middle East will take on a new and dangerous. aspect 
—to strengthen the Imperial Forces in the Middle East is a very urgent 
matter for three reasons ; all of ‘them decisive—to defend vital Imperial 
interests, to assist the Russians, and, when the time comes, to undertake } 
those offensive operations which, in the Middle East, as in the Near East, 
and,’ indeed, in the south, the west, and the north, must throw the 
Germans back into their own country, there to suffer the defeat that will 
finally break their armed might and to accept the terms of peace that must 
keep it broken. The Georgians, too, have suffered under the Muscovite 
despotism. ‘The last’ Georgian rebellion was quelled by the Red Army in 
1924 and followed by the massacres that are characteristic of the Communist 
dispensation.- Georgian nationalism was always anti-Communistic. and 
had leanings towards the moderate. Socialism of Western and Central 
Europe. It was strongest amongst the industrial workmen of Baku. 
Again, the question is, will Georgian nationalism assert itself against 
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Russian nationalism, which has, in recent years, gone far in absorbing 
Georgian local patriotism ? Can the Germans establish a Government at 
Tiflis that will not be repudiated by the entire population ? ‘ 
That the democratic and civilised Finns, Esthonians, and Letts should 
seek to recover the territories or the independence of, which they were 
robbed so recently is only natural, and it is foolish to denounce them as 
*Quislings.’ It would be the second time that the Germaius had saved 
them from the Russians. They must certainly be regretful of the necessity 
that merges them on the side of England’s enemies in the Second World 
War, but a necessity it is—they cannot be expected to accept permanent 
mutilation or bondape for reasons that must appear to them. mainly ideal- 

istic. In Georgia and in the Ukraine local and national patriotism are 
‘ much more closely interwoven than in. Esthonia and Latvia—Tiflis and 
Kieff are much more Russian than Reval and Riga, so that Hitler’s chances 
are much more: questionable. 

The course of the war so far—we are writing on July 24th—offers 
very little guidance as to the future. The most immediate interest of the 
Germans is to engage the bulk of the Russian armed forces as close to the west 
as possible and to destroy them. This is much more important, from the 
German point of view, than the captute of Moscow, and would seem to be 
the main purpose of the battle they are waging now. Victory in the field 
is not everything, but it is the essential precondition of everything. Local 
patriotism will never be able to assert itself against national patriotism—at 
- least not in the Ukraine and in Georgia—as long as the national forces are 


defending the national soil against the foreign invader and as long as the . : 


prestige of the central despotism remains unshaken. At the same time, 
. the Germans cannot afford to delay the advance on Leningrad, Moscow, and 
Kieff very much longer, for until they hold these cities they cannot begin 
to wage political warfare. 

From the military point of view what the Germans have already achieved ~ 
is prodigious. The small-scale maps published in the newspapers are very 
misleading. Merely to supply so vast an army over so huge an expanse 
of territory and with communications so long, so scanty, and so defective, — 
is a triumph of organisation. The ordinary Russian soldier is showing 
one quality which must be profoundly disturbing to the Germans—his 
fighting spirit has not been affected by changes in thesystem of Government. 
He is a patriot now as ‘he always was. The war is being reported very 
well, even if tendenciously, in the German Press. German’ war corre- 
spondents hold military rank and take part in the fighting (they have had 
casualties in every campaign). ‘They write as soldiers who are also trained 
journalists. They give a vivid picture of Russians who go on fighting in 
the German rear with that strange blending of fanaticism and almost fatalistic 
stubbornness which has been observed in the younger generation of Germans 
themselves. ‘There is undoubtedly a stronger national spirit in Russia 
than was generally expected. If that spirit can survive military defeat and 
prevail against local patriotism, the Germans cannot win in the political 
warfare which they are preparing. . 

Vor. CKXX—No. 774 : p* 
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They must have felt quite sure of themselves. They have studied | 
Russia profoundly for many years and it is clear that they have worked ou 
the Russian campaign to the last detail. No doubt they felt that they were§ . 
confirmed in the high estimate of their chances by the policy of ‘ appease- J 
ment’ with which Stalin sought to avert the war (thereby helping to bring 
it on) and by the extensive concessions he was willing to make. The! 
‘Kremlin has, in its foreign policy, been very -subservient to the 
Wilhelmstrasse during the last few years. Russian ecohomic policy would 
have been made similarly subservient if war could have been averted 
thereby. Presumably the Germans believe that if they are heavily engaged 
in Western Europe and the Atlantic, they will not be safe in Eastern Europe 
as long as the Russian armed forces are in existence and as long as Russian’ 
supplies, especially of oil, can be stopped. These, no doubt, are reasons, 
though not the only ones, why Hitler decided for ‘war with Russia, 

’ The decision is astounding in its audacity, but it cannot be dismissed 
as the deed of a madman. The Germans know what they are doing, 
though events may show that they have been mistaken. If they fail in 
Russia, they will be in extreme peril of disasters greater than any they have. 
suffered since the Thirty Years’ War, for whereas they can expect their 
social order to survive defeat at the hands of the British Empire, they cannot 
have the same expectation if they are defeated by the Soviet Union, - 

If they are successful in the field and are on the way towards the achieve- 
ment of their political purpose, they will try to convert the war which Russia 
is waging against them into a war forthem. They will, in their propaganda, 
put forward the plausible, even if unfounded, contention that Great Britain 
has again failed to help her ally, indeed that every treaty of alliance with 
Great Britain is a death sentence. They will appeal to the Russians as 
fellow-socialists and invite them to join in the struggle for national 
socialism against plutocratic imperialism. ‘To the Baltic States and to the 
Ukraine and Georgia they will endeavour to present themselves as liberators. 

It is, apparently, taken for granted that if the Germans can defeat the 
Russian armed forces by, say, the end of August, they will immediately take 
plans with regard to the British Isles. It would, unhappily, seem that the 
German losses in the-air over Russia have been small and that the Russian 
losses have been very heavy. It may well be that the Germans have lost 
heavily in killed and wounded, but their casualties will hardly affect their 
plans with regard to the British Isles. Even if the fighting in Russia 
goes on beyond the autumn, the Germans may be able to take the offensive 
against the British Isles before the equinoctial gales. But it is not at all 
certain that they are planning such an offensive at all, though it seems highly 
probable that they will take reprisals on British towns for the recent bombing 
of their own cities. A complete German victory in Russia—that is to say, 
the defeat of the Russian armed forces and the dissolution of the Russian 
State—may or may not cause the Germans to take the offensive against the 
British Isles. The danger to Great Britain lies elsewhere—it lies in the 
Middle East, as we have pointed out—but it is also more general than this. 
If the Germans are masters of Russia it will be very much more difficult to 
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win the war against them, for with that vast hinterland at their disposal they 
can achieve far greater invulnerability to all forms of attack than they could 
if Russia wost hostile or even neutral. 
The Pax Germanica—ot the New Order—is empire-building on a colossal 
scale. It is the future of Europe, indeed of the world, as the Germans 
} conceive it. Peace must grow organically out of war. The foundations 
of peace must be laid while war is still being waged. This the Germans 
realise and they have a clear conception of the peace they mean to impose 
on Russia. They have invaded Russia not merely to remove a menace to 
their eastern security and to increase the supplies which they need for the 
further prosecution of the war, but also to make Russia a vassal-ally as part 
of the Pax Germanica. It is an illusion to suppose that the Pax Germanica 
will not last because people will not like it. That people do not like 
‘being subjected to alien rule is a phenomenon that is not unfamiliar in 
history. But alien rule has, nevertheless, persisted for centuries over vast - 
populations. The Pax Germanica, if it is not overthrown, will last, because 
people will, in the end, always prefer order to anarchy, and, if there is no 
hope of an order of their own, they will accept a German order. It is not 
enough to frustrate a German offensive against the. British Isles—that 
will not win. the war. It is time that the British Government turn 
their attention not merely to the task of preparing for a German onslaught 
but to the task of winning the war—which is a very different matter. It is 
necessary for Great Britain to develop a strategic conception which will 
determine the nature of the general offensive against Germany. Without 
a general offensive, systematically planned and accompanied by political 
warfare, Germany cannot be defeated. It is idle to suppose that she can 
be defeated merely by dropping bombs on her cities. The blockade is 
-already a failure. It is also necessary that the Government develop a 
political conception that will determine the nature of the peace. Political 
warfare is the link between the actual fighting and the enforcement of 
peace. The political order which will emerge from the war must not be a 
German order. It must not even be a British order. It must be a European 
order. But the strategic order must be British, or at least predominantly 
British. Strategically, the peace must be a Pax Britannica—without this there 
can be no order in Europe and no lasting peace of any kind. But time is 
getting short. The Pax Germanica is being imposed on Russia now. Before 
long, unless the German plans miscarry, it will prevail throughout the whole 
ofthe continent. It must be destroyed, and destroyed swiftly and completely, 
or else it will achieve permanence. If it is not destroyed; if the British 
Empire come to terms with it, then, after a while—and not a long while, 
either—the Germans, whether under Hitler or not (for that makes little 
difference), will begin the Third World War. And they will win it, for with 
territories so vast at their disposal, with the resources of these territories* 
organised for war in advance, and with strategic positions of the greatest 
menace to the Empire in their hands before hostilities begin, their victory 
is as certain as anything can be certain in human affairs. Great Britain had 
a chance in the First World War. She took it, and lost it in the 
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peace that followed. She now has a second chance. She will not have a 
third. The war cannot be won without a strategic conception. The peace 
cannot be won without a political conception. ‘The Germars have both.; 
We are convinced that Hitler has begun to think not in terms of winning 
this, the Second World War, but of winning the Third World War. This} 
will be his purpose—to prepare for the Third World War—if he offers a. 
general peace at the end of the Russian campaign. Great Britain and the 
Empire and the Christian and Greco-Roman heritage will be destroyed if 
his offer is accepted, if the Second World War is not won decisively, and if ; 
the peace that must then be imposed is not such as will render Germany 
unable to make war a thitd time. To avert ‘the abomination that 
maketh desolate’ the armed might of Germany must be broken and kept 
broken. To achieve this task, the greatest ever set before a nation, it is 
necessary to have a strategic and a political conception. 


















THE Eprror. 


THE BATTLE OF ASIA 





Tue attack on Russia is one of the oldest, if not the. oldest, of all dreams 
cherished by Hitler. He has regarded Russia for many years as the most 
suitable colony of the German Reich which can be developed only by the 
German ingenuity and German genius for organisation. To these ‘ geo- 
political’ considerations—the Germans are extremely fond of this expres- 
sion—powerful and strong personal motives have been ‘added. Hitler 
hates Communism and regards it as a Jewish invention. He is jealous that 
Lenin has stolen a march on him and that Lenin’s Communist doctrine and 
his claim for a world revolution preceded by so many years the National- 
Socialist creed and the German bid to rule the world. One of the greatest 
ambitions of Hitler’s life is to make a speech from the steps-of Lenin’s 
mausoleum in Moscow and declare that Communism is dead and that only 
the National-Socialist revolution can organise the world. 

Hitler wanted to enlist Poland for his plan. Since the conclusion of the 
German-Polish non-aggression pact German policy made incessant efforts 
to produce a “re-orientation’ of the Polish foreign policy and to drive 
Poland into a military alliance with Germany aimed at Russia. Hitler 
was convinced that Marshal Pilsudski, whose anti-Russian feelings 
were well known, would agree to a /German-Polish march against 
Russia. 

When Poland rejected the Gertie offer of a common march against 
Moscow, Hitler decided to strike at Russia over the body of Poland. 

German plans for an attack on Russia have been elabotated very carefully. 
The.old plan of General Hoffmann had been revised in the light of the new 
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military experiences. Politically, Germany wanted to create a Europeafi 
_ Russia with Leningrad (renamed to Petrograd) as her capital ; a Hohen- 
zollern Prince—maybe the one who married some three years ago the Grand 
Duchess Kyra of Russia—has been regarded since 1935 as a possible 
choice. The Ukrainian card was never dropped by Germany. After the 
invasion of Poland Germany made frantic efforts to create an Ukrainian 
Piedmont in Western Galicia, The old hetman Skoropadskij came to 
‘Cracow and an Ukrainian militia has been organised in Poland. Last spring 
one of the leaders of the Ukrainian movement in Poland, Dr. Lewickij, 
delivered in Warsaw a lecture in which he declared quite openly that 
_ © Germany is the only Power which can organise the Ukraine’ and that 
‘ the time of the liberation of the Ukraine is drawing nearer and nearer.’ 

Poland has been transformed by the Nazis into a jumping-off ground 
for all sorts of anti-Soviet activities. The Nazis created in the so-called 
General Gouvernement four new Orthodox bishoprics: which have main- 
tained close contact with the Breslau headquarters where an Orthodox 
seminary was opened. some five years ago. 

The encirclement of Russia by Germany began in September, 1939, 
when Poland was invaded. . Stalin’s gain has been a doubtful one: for a 
- stretch of no-man’s land, fora safety belt on the territories of Poland and 

the Baltic States, he gained an enormous common frontier with Germany. 
The encirclement of Russia has been completed by the German attack on 
Greece. Hitler did not start his attack on Poland before he was completely 
sure of Russian neutrality and the subsequent stab in the back of Poland. 
The same pattern has been applied to Russia : theconclusion of the German- 
Turkish: non-aggression pact has been the signal of the attack on Russia. 
Has one to assume that consequently ‘Turkey would move against Soviet 
Russia, striking at the Caucasus at a time when the Russian Army would 
show signs of disintegration, or is the part of stabbing Russia in the back 
reserved for Japan ? 

The invasion of Russia was inevitable. It fitted into the German plans. 
For that invasion Germany built up an enormous army of about 230 divisions. 
German officers garrisoned in Poland declared bluntly already, in autumn, 
1939, that’ Poland is ‘ only a short halt on the way to Moscow.’ It is 

’ significant that Germany did not build in Poland any large fortifications, 
limiting their efforts in that respect to several strong points like Ostroleka 
in the North: and Przémysl in the South. German officers garrisoned in 
Poland explained quite freely that in their future march against Russia the 
German Army would ‘rely on the theory of the Bétykrieg.’ German 
military periodicals discussed for many months the chances of the Russian 
Army in a defensive war, and stressed the point that the Russian Air Force, 
while numerically very strong, is obsolete as far as the types of machines 
are concerned. . German tacticians and military experts pointed out that 
space is necessary for the full deployment of tanks and bombers. Russia— 
as could have been deduced from their considerations—is actually the ideal 
country for a Blitzkrieg. 

Four motives decided the issue of the attack on: Russia: (@) Hitler’s 
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‘ new order ’ is incomplete without the inclusion of the Ukraine and the oil- 
fields in the Caucasus ; (b) Germany cannot tolerate the presence of a major 
military Power which, at a certain juncture—America’s entry into this war— 
would have been able to strike at Germany ; (¢) Hitler knows the danger of 
an unemployed army ; (d) America’s attitude to war. 

Hitler must prepare Germany for a long and protracted war, for a war 
of the Continents: the phase of wars conducted against the nations is 
practically at an end. Hitler must entrench himself in Russia and try to 
organise her. With America drawing nearer and nearer towards the war 
there existed the possibility of Russia abandoning her attitude of subservience 
to Germany. America’s entry into the war would have encouraged Russia 
- tremendously and the port of Vladivostok would have played an important 
part if the influx of American supplies. 

The timing of the German invasion is certainly a clever move. Hitler 
decided to strike before America’s entry into the war and before any stiffening 
of the Russian attitude. He used Russia as long as it suited him for smug- 
gling all sorts of foreign goods across Siberia. Germany realised that 
Russia’s rearmament proceeded at a quick pace and that Russia was pretty 
well aware of the imminent danger. So Hitler decided to strike before 
Russia could be ready, America enter the war and Great Britain be able to 
invade the Continent. © 

In September, 1939, when Germany flung all her armed might against 
Poland, leaving some odd nine divisions at the Siegfried Line, the Allies 
missed the great chance of attacking Germany from the West. To-day 
we are confronted with similar, if not identical situation: the whole 
armed might of Germany is battering Russia and some twenty German 
divisions are holding the front from Petsamo down to Biarritz. The golden 
chance of creating a second and most inconvenient front for Germany, is 
there. 

Hitler started his campaign against Russia on the same day on which 
Napoleon attacked Russia in 1812. The coincidence is by no means a 
matter of chance. It is a fact that Napoleon wanted to proclaim his ‘ new 
order’ in Moscow and to declare the end of his conquests. It may be 


assumed that Hitler, who considers himself a sort of a revised Napoleon, _ 


without Napoleon’s shortcomings and faults, would like to proclaim his 
‘new order’ from Moscow. He would like to lure Great Britain and the 
United States with promises of peace, with promises of prosperity for 
the whole of Europe, because Russia, for so many years excluded both 
politically and economically from Europe, is now at last included in the 

Why did Hitler choose the northern route towards Moscow and not the 
southern route towards Kiev and Odessa ? The following reasons séem to 
be responsible for this fact: (a) the concentrations of Russian troops in the 
south proved much stronger than it has been supposed, as Russia expected 
an attack from the south; the Finnish allies make better soldiers than the 


Rumanians, although the latter are more numerous ; (bd) it proved impos- . 


sible to organise fifth column activities in the Ukraine : the OGPU is a very 
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efficient body. On the other hand, fifth columnists have been waiting for 
‘the day’ in all the Baltic countries, and the Russians did hold the Baltic 
countries rather lightly : Russian penetration in those countries never went 
too deep. The patriotic feeling in the Baltic countries is wide-awake 
while in the Ukraine it is still more or less vague and amorphous: (¢) Hitler 
assumes that-by seizing Leningrad and Moscow he can paralyse Russia. 
In the Leningrad area: some 40 per cent. of the Russian war industry is 
concentrated and Moscow is the centre of nearly all Russian lines of com- 
munication besides being a holy city of Russia. Hitler hopes that the 
fall of Moscow would be the signal of the disruption of the Russian Army 
and that he would seize the Ukraine and the Caucasus more or less intact. 

The Russian campaign opens three possibilities and vistas : 

1. A slow retreat of the Russian Army remaining ‘ in being’ until the 
beginning of winter when major operations must stop. In that case there 
arises the possibility of creating an Asiatic front somewhere near the Urals 
with British and American help. 

2. A complete defeat of the Russian Army and the cessation of organised 
resistance in European Russia. In that case there still remains the 
possibility of organising an Asiatic front in Siberia with Vladivostok as the 
main supply port. The Soviet Far East Army amounts to nearly forty 
divisions and is an independent army. 

3. A surrender of the Soviet Army and a collapse of Asiatic Russia 
with Japan invading Siberia and seizing Vladivostok. 

The last possibility is certainly the most menacing for the Allies. 

Let us do all in our power to ‘create an Asiatic front based on Siberia, 
China and Persia. We are entering the stage of the war of the Continents, 
and the chance for Great Britain and America is immense. China has been 
badly neglected and left out from military calculations, but now becomes 
one of the most important pivots of war. An enormous effort of vision, 
imagination and political foresight is needed to realise that the war is 
entering a new phase, that it is shifting to Asia, and that the British Empire 
together with the United States of America possess a truly great advantage 
in the Battle of Asia over Germany. ; 

Everything must be done to make Hitler uneasy in his Russian con- 
quest, to creaté new fronts where his power will be spent, new areas 
atid spaces which will engulf and swallow his resources. Even Germany 
with her dangerous genius for organising things cannot easily conquer 
the deadly enemy of the Asiatic Continent: its inherent inertia: We must 
exert all our forces to help that deadly enemy—but our effort must be made 
not by inertia of thought and action, but by energy and courage. 


Axet Heyst. 
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WHISPERING AGAINST HITLER 


THE nationalism which was revived during the past two hundred years in 
many of the countries now occupied by the Germans. is less emotional and 
instinctive than is generally supposed: ‘The Central European nationalist 
historians, ethnologists and grammarians of the nineteénth century, did not 
depend on ancient documents of doubtful authenticity, monuments about | 
whose foundations experts might quarrel for centuries, or obscure and 
corrupted legends for their findings. They turned instead to the human | 
and natural material observable in their own times, and found that because [| 
of their languages, their customs, their ways of thought, the peoples of 
Europe were ‘ nations’ in the medizval sense of the word. The people 
supplied the rest. As a nation, d homogeneous people of language, tradi- 
tions, customs and ways of thought peculiar to themselves, they claimed the 
right to such freedom as was necessary for them to develop what was in 
them. This is the freedom which Germany now denies them. ‘ What was 
German is for ever German,’ said Hindenburg. ‘ This city was, is and shall 
remain German, in spite of statistics,’ said K. H. Frank in South Bohemia. 
‘ Prague is an ancient Germanccity,’ said Henlein,, It is against this senti- 
mental irrational German argument, which ignores the only evidence. that 
really matters—the will of the people—that the Czechs, along with ether 
oppressed peoples, are opposing their moral and intellectual convictions. 
It is highly important that every assistance be given to the inhabitants 
of occupied territory by. which these convictions can: be maintained and 
strengthened. The veracity for which the B.B.C. has a deserved reputation 
is in itself not enough, nor does it suffice to correct German lies about 
current events. In those parts of Central and Eastern Europe which the 
Germans intend to occupy permanently, an insidious campaign of falsifica- 
tion of history is iri progress. German claims to-certain key cities in Poland 
and Bohemia-Moravia, to the Charles University in Prague, to the property 
of monasteries and other religious foundations, even to famous figures of 
the past, such as Copernicus and Hollar, are based on spurious research 
by German ‘ scholars,’ working in libraries which are closed to Czechs and 
Poles. When in his speech at Wilhelmshafen in June, 1939, Adolf Hitler, 
laying claim to Prague on historical grounds and stating that Prague’s St. 
Vitus Cathedral was the work of German architects, exclaimed: ‘ Die 
Franzosen waren auch nicht taetig,’ there was nobody in the ‘ Protectorate.’ 
who dared print the accepted evidence that the cathedral was designed by 
the Frenchman Matthieu d’Arras. These distortions of the truth, such as 
the recent German ‘ discovery ’ that the Hussite warrior, Jan ZiZka, was an 
anti-Semite, cause tremendous indignation in Prague, and unless they can 
be answered in one way or another, a deep sense of frustration. The Czechs 
have a keen sense for education, and few aspects of the German occupation 
oppress them more than the revision of school curricula, the banning of all 
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higher education and the impossibility of research. Propaganda from this 
country might well assist these frustrated people by an immediate and 
succinct reply to all Nazi distortions of historical truth. 

In addition to its control of the entire Czech press, the German Ministry 
of Propaganda has an elaborate organisation in the Protectorate for spread- 
ing ‘ whispers.’ With a few exceptions, this.attempt to bewilder the Czech 
people with rumour has failed. The success of a ‘ whisper’ is conditional 
on the prevalent mood of the people who are supposed to accept it and: pass 
it on. Where there is already uncertainty, fear, anxiety, doubt or similar 
moods, any ‘ whisper’ which seems to confirm this mood will certainly 
spread and have its effect. It follows that the mind that is resolute and that 

has banished fear will resist the subversive whisperings of the enemy. On 
very few occasions have the Czechs exposed themselves to the dangers of 
German whisper-campaigns. During the unhappy days that followed the 
massacre of the Prague students in November 1939, wild rumours, some of 
German origin, ran through the city. Ar announcement that the vaccina- 
tion of schoolchildren would take place six months earlier than usual was 
interpreted in several Czech towns to mean that the Germans, haying broken 
up student life, were now going to poison schoolchildren by means of 
various secret toxins. Round Prague the rumour ran that the vaccination 
would cause sterility, madness or tuberculosis at a later stage in the 
children’s lives. So firmly did these rumours take root in people’s minds 
that on the day of the vaccination crowds of frantic parents armed with 
sticks gathered outside the schools and screamed to their children, some of 
whom preferred to jump through the windows of the clinic rather than 
submit to the doctors. .The authorities were obliged to make a radio 
announcement that all vaccinations had been postponed. This was a clear 
example of the way that the Germans, wishing to break the nerve of the 
populace, seized their opportunity when resistance was at a low ebb, 
encouraged the circulation of a rumour and even gave it apparent con- 
firmation by sending their own military doctors to replace the Czech 
medical authorities. Observers in Prague say that during those November 
days of 1939, the population of Prague was nearer to open revolt than at 
any other time since the occupation., It was precisely a revolt, exposing the 
secret organisations, that the Nazis wanted. 

With few exceptions, the Czechs have resisted the attempts of the enemy 
to confuse them. It is of first importance that they receive every possible 
assistance from London by which their minds can be kept free from con- - 
flicting doubts. : Mr. Churchill’s historic broadcast of Sunday, June 22nd, 
with its prompt and unqualified pledge to Russia, probably struck a 
more damaging blow to German propaganda in the ‘ Protectorate’ than 
anything else that has happened since the occupation of Prague, simply 
because it curtailed to a minimum a period of suspense of which it may be 

- certain the Nazis were prepared to make full use. The British public on 
whom German propaganda makes little impact, can often afford to. wait for 
the denial of a German claim. But the public of the occupied countries on 
whom the full weight of Joseph Goebbels’ machine bears down, need 
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immediate truth if they are to resist falsehood. If police officers are bold 
enough to listen to London in their police-stations, and town councils in 
their council-chambers, London itself must be bold in the release of news 
and the countering of German claims. The tale is told of the Czech woman 
who called at the Police Headquarters in Prague to arinounce the loss of her. 
little girl. ‘Please have it broadcast,” she said as she gave a description, ‘but! 
put it on the London radio, because nobody listens to Prague.’ Such people’ 
deserve the best possible service. 

It is not only in a negative sense that the well-informed, well-balanced, 
mind of the Czech public can be useful towards the frustration of the’ 
Germans. Czech counter-propaganda is becoming increasingly effective. 
The time has passed when it was possible to fool the censor by means of 
messages concealed in weather forecasts, cross-word puzzles or serial stories. 
But the production and distribution of illegal pamphlets continues, and 
recently included material in German intended for the demoralisation’ of 
troops quartered in the Protectorate. Instances of Czech-Austrian frater- 
nisation have been reported, and it is significant that no garrison is allowed 
to remain more than a few months in the infected air of the Protectorate. 
The secret Czech news agency known popularly as the J.P.P. (the initial 
letters of a phrase which might be translated ‘ A woman I met told’me’), | 
has valuable contacts with the enemy, and ingenious ways of distributing 
its information. Moreover, the Czechs know the Germans as no other 
people, and are able to hit them where it hurts them most. In spite of their 
undoubted physical courage, there is a strong streak of constant arixiety in 
the German make-up, which lays them open to the reception of bad news 
in a way that propagandists can make good use of. Like Stendhal, the 
average German always enters his house in the expectation of finding the 
bathroom full of snakes. ; 

The Czechs are peculiarly qualified to demoralise the Germans with 
insidious rumour. There is ingenuity; thoroughness and brilliant oppor- 
tunism in their propaganda organisation within the Protectorate. It would 
be indiscreet to reveal the methods by which the little man of Prague acts 

as a link in the chain by which news is circulated, and to attempt to explain 
' why these people are especially gifted for underground work would take 
us into digressions on history and sociology. Moreover the verbal puns, 
the jokes and whip-lash quips with which the Czechs keep up their own 
spirits and wound the Germans are of purely local application and depend on 
a knowledge of slang and current events, Their effect, however, is no 
secret. Sudeten-Germans are constantly petitioning State Secretary K: H. 
Frank either to modify his cruelty to the Czechs so that eyentual Czech 
reprisals will be less severe, or to provide them with more effective pro-. 
tection. It is typical of Frank that the second course has been adopted. As 
early as August, 1939, Sudeten-German youths from fifteen upwards were 
provided with revolvers, while the locally recruited S.A. were being trained © 
in street fighting. Even to-day, when the German forces in the Protectorate 
are very considerable, there are said to be many. Sudeten-Germans who 
keep a bag packed for their evacuation from Prague. 
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An interesting example of the effectiveness of Czech methods for 
frightening the Germans is provided by the blood transfusion incident of 
November, 1939, which was by way of being a reply to the German inspired 
panic concerning vaccination, that has been described above. Both 

incidents are of a horrifyingly macabre nature, and are characteristic of a 
period when Czech-German relations—if that word can be strained for the 
purpose—were at their worst. 

The incident arose out of the raid made by the Gestapo on'the University * 
Clinic as part of their drive against the Charles University. Among the 
papers seized was a list of volunteer blood-donors who had responded to an 
appeal made during the summer of 1938, that is, before Munich. Soon 
afterwards these patriotic Czech citizens, who had been prepared to provide 
blood for their army, received intimations from the German authorities 
that they would be expected to fulfil their promises and to make their 
contribution in blood to the German war effort. This news caused very 
great distress: for its symbolic significance could be nothing but highly 
painful té every Czech patriot. 

A few days later a curious rumour was spreading amongst the German 
troops. Before reporting to the clinics for blood-transfusion, the Czechs, 
the story ran, were being secretly inoculated with certain deadly diseases. 
Though the symptoms of these diseases were not traceable by blood-tests, 
the bacilli would develop in the blood storage chambers, and would work 
their effect on whatever German soldier they were destined for. This 
macabre rumour spread through the German ranks like fire through stubble, 
in spite of attempts by the authorities to check it by pointing out its improb- 
ability and scientific impossibility. As a result no Czechs were called on for 
their blood. cao 

In less melodramatic ways, fear has been sown in many a German heart. 
No German resident in Czech districts, for example, doubts that should 
British or Russian planes appear overhead, they would be guided to their’ 
objectives from below, for no Czech has any personal anxieties about the 
effect of ‘friendly’ bombs. In this connection the following anecdote 
is current in Prague. Goering was in a plane over the city one night 
inspecting the black-out precautions. He found them perfect, but gave the 
order for the release of one bomb. No sooner had it exploded than every 
light in Prague shone forth, while across the centre of the city there appeared 
a huge electric sign ‘ Welcome to the R.A.F.’ 

The Germans see much to cause thern misgivings in the Protectorate, 
and their anxieties are heightened now that R.A.F. bombing has forced 

them to remove their essential industries, large food reserves, and several 
hundred thousand evacuees into Bohemia-Moravia, thus supplying the 
word ‘ Protectorate’ with a real meaning at last. Since this has happened 
members of the Narodni Souruéenstvi (National Solidarity Organisation) 
have reversed their badges bearing the letters N.S. S.N. is understood, 
both by Czechs and Germans to have but one meaning, Smrt Némcim 
(Death to the Germans). eo 

From all accounts of the situation in the ‘ Protectorate’ there would 
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seem to be no need for speakers from London to seek to encourage resist: 
ance to the Germans. Self-defence against Germanism is no novelty. tq 
the Czechs, and to-day the moral revulsion against it intensifies their deter. 
mination to resist. Any advice from London to the effect that Czechs a 
home should keep up their courage would be taken badly in Prague 4 
would tend to cause a rift between that city and London, whose relations§* 
are at present all that could be desired, thanks to the realistic policy of theg - 
Czechoslovak Government in London, which has made it clear that it 
considers the first line of resistance to be in the Protectorate itself. 

What Prague wants from London is news. The Czechs have the means 
of distributing it, of bringing it to the attention of the hundreds of thousands 
of Germans now sheltering among them, and of twisting it into propaganda 
of a kind most suitable for the immediate occasion. Successful ‘ whisper 
propaganda,’ which depends on acute observation of the ‘ carrier’s ? mood 
and expectations, can only be organised on-the spot. . It follows. that the 
immediate telease of news from London is essential. The Czechs will-do 
the rest. ¢ 

A service which London can perform, however, is to speak for the 
people of the Protectorate, who are themselves denied all occasion. for 
replying to the gross distortions of historical truth and the specious argu- | 
mentation that is being forced into their local press. In a land which had 
grown used to free discussion, the inability to state their own case causés 
a mood of deep frustration: To hear the speaker from London replying 


for them provides very real satisfaction. 


RatpH PARKER. 





CERNE ABBAS 
__ I. Because it is the Spring 


Brcaust it is the spring 

Which neither blood nor blossom can deny, 
Though heart and mind are wild with questioning, 
Let me again become the man who used to sing 
Under the catkins gazing at the sky. 


. 


Il, Evening Below the Hills t 


IN this wide gilded hour the vulture sleeps 
~ Beneath his wings behind the sky. 
There is such homeward innocence in things. 


Each tree above its single shadow kéeps 
The last of light and song and sigh. 
I am drawn out along the homing wings. 


I am drawn out to rise as thin and far 
As evening smoke from fires that touch 
Old knees to false old warmth, and, like that smoke, 


To find myself about the evening star. 
There is my hope, that overmuch 
I need, that all men need, since once One spoke. 


I seek another word to match the good, 
Strange, unexpected calm that makes 
The hills my home, the sky no snare, and night no noose. 


I seek the certainty that all men would, 
If they were trees or captive lakes, 
Made to return to earth the things they use. 


I seek an innocence I cannot have, 
Because this never was my home 
Except in memory or hope, as ‘now. 


And so I now return, and sadly brave 
Home’s other meaning, the blind tomb. 
And yet I feel the sunlight on my brow. 


89 
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III. ‘ Cerno Deum’—Saint Augustine at Cerne Abbas 


Ir colour were the quick of joy, 
The blue gate, the smooth, sunbright, 
Yellow and rose and plum-red walls, 
Water in green and silver falls, 
Gold-green thatch, and hedge alight 
With candelabra’d budding boughs 
And lamps of primrose, celandine, 
Blackthorn, violet blue and white, 
-Would make me master of delight. 

I should be David, shepherd-boy, 

My feet on fire, and drunk with wine, 
Piping the Lord before His House. 
But colour underneath the hill, . 
Where through our world the Giant stalks 
With jagged club and phallic will, 
Returns no heaven to the heart. 
Colour becomes the devil’s art 

To break me from myself apart. 
Colour stains the catafalques 

That mark too many deaths in me. 
Colour becomes too mortally. 

The old debate of bound and free. 
And yet when darkness covers up 
All difference of lifting light, 

Within my blackness there is sight. 
I see the Giant caught and pinned 
Upon the hill beneath the wind. 

I see the coloured waters poured 
Into Augustine’s welling cup. 

I see the vision of the Lord. 

And I have all for all my night. 


IV. The Wall Opposite 


Our lives are like the shadows of the smoke 
That ever upwards running on the wall 
Are lost at last we know not where. But all 
In gold, amongst the golden light ! A play, 
A pleasure of the sun, as if the clay 

Were evanescent words that Gabriel spoke 1 





CERNE ABBAS 


~ 


V. Looking down on the Churchyard—Cerne Abbas 


Amoncst the abstract patterns of the hills, 
Inlaid by toil with living concrete bread, 

I stretch in wayward quickness of the dead, 
Till I am earth and share its listening wills. 


’ Could I hear all for ever I should be 

A comfort to my deafness in that hour 
When over me the planted shaking“flower 
Lived on my flesh, become, like air, too free. 


And when the voice of Him’ Who bade me ‘ Rise 7 
In that miraculous moment once foretold, 

Drew on my bones like magnets, I should. fold 
Within my ears the ‘voice that made them wise, 


And walk amongst the dreamers like their dreams 
Of other resurrections, when the wells 

Were won to music like the fluted shells, 

And from the sky poured down its songs and beams. 


L. AARONSON. 
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JOHN NEWTON AND WILLIAM COWPER 


THE Authentic Narrative, which the Rev. John Newton published in 1764, | : 
has in it all the ingredients of an excellent adventure-story.. But,-unfor-_ 
tunately, the experiences recounted were for the author of no interest _ 
whatever in themselves. They had but been the means which Providence — 
had chosen to bring him to a right mind and their only value lay in thus — 
witnessing the mercies and deliverances' of God, vouchsafed to one who 
had believed himself well-nigh beyond redemption. 

Newton was in his. fortieth year when his Narrative appeared and, as it 
seemed to him, almost all his life had been spent in ‘ horrid impiety.’ After 
two years schooling, he had gone to sea with his father, a captain in the 
Mediterranean trade. Impressed, at eighteen, on board a man-of-war, he © 
had been made a midshipman but had deserted his ship and had been 
brought back, publicly flogged and degraded. So ungovernable did he 
become that he was allowed to transfer to a vessel bound for the West 
African coast where he nearly died of fever in the service of a planter whose 
native wife cruelly ill-treated him. At last the captain of a ship, upon his 
father’s request, brought him back to England. On the voyage he read 
with indifference a work of Thomas 4 Kempis. That the ship nearly 
foundered, and in the captain’s opinion might well have done se by reason 
of the young man’s profanity, made a more lasting impression and from this 
he dated the beginning of a change of heart. Next he sailed from Liverpool 
as mate to a slaver, and was then given a ship of his own in which he made 
three voyages to Africa to purchase slaves for transport to the plantations. 
He was now much sobered. Not only did he find time to read works of 
edification but he took his education in hand and, with the aid of an edition 
of Horace, set himself to learn Latin. On his third voyage he fell in with a 
brother captain, ‘a man of experience in the thiggs of God, and of a lively, 
communicative turn,’ and from him he learned of the truths of Evangelicism. 
Up to this time he had had no qualms as to his profession which he later 
declared was generally accounted ‘a genteel occupation.” Now he began 
to desire a change and to pray that he might be fixed in a more humane 
calling. His prayer seemed answered by an apoplectic seizure which 
obliged him to relinquish his command, and he obtained the post of Tide 
Surveyor at Liverpool. _ 

But his inclinations were soon to lie in a very different direction. It was 
not in his nature to do anything by halves and religion had become the 
governing force of his life. He made the acquaintance of Wesley and of 
Whitefield and was soon preaching from dissenting pulpits. Yet while for 
reasons never made clear, he could not bring himself to join the Non- 
conformists, the bishops of the Church of England showed no disposition 
to make use of him. He was without a degree; his previous avocations 
were no recommendation ; and he was suspected of enthusiasm. But he 
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was to obtain his desire. Among the most influential supporters of the ~ 

Evangelical movement was the Earl of Dartmouth whose unfashionable 

zeal had exposed him to some reproach among Society, though George III, 

judging otherwise, had observed that ‘ surely he says nothing on the subject 

of religion but what any Christian may and ought to say.’ Lord Dartmouth 
had in his gift the living of Olney in Buckinghamshire, the Vicar of which 
had left to become Chaplain of Morden College, Blackheath, He now 
offered Newton the curacy with a stipend of £60 a year and Newton at once 

accepted it. He submitted himself to an hour’s cross-examination by the 

Bishop of Lincoln ‘ upon the principal points of divinity ’ and though he 

_ felt constrained to dissent from the episcopal interpretation of some of these, 
the Bishop in no way took it amiss and ordained him forthwith. On 
May 27th, 1764, he preached his first sermon in Olney and in the same year 
he published his Narrative, which, he said, ‘ made the people stare at me, as 
well they may.’ A copy which he sent to a rich London merchant, Mr, 

_ Thornton, the Mecenas of the Evangelical movement, procured him a more 
substantial return. Mr. Thornton was impressed and at once. guaranteed 
him £200 a year and further assistance if he wanted it, Thus did Newton 
enter with zeal upon his ministry. His congregation increased and within 
a year a large gallery had to be added to the church. His sermons make 
oppressive reading to-day, though not more so than those of his more 
conservative contemporaries with their unwearying exhortations to natural 
reason and prudential morality. It may be remarked that they never seem 
to have excited any of those emotional disturbances among his listeners 
which so many of the ‘Gospel Preachers ’ deliberately encouraged. 

_. It was in June, 1767, that Newton first made the acquaintance of Cowper. 
He too had considered taking orders but had forborne, with the reservation 
that he might still be used ‘as an instrument of turning many to the truth 

in a private way.’ Mr. Unwin’s death made it necessary for him to leave 

Huntingdon, and he wished to place himself under a minister whose views 

he shared, Newton’s visit thus appeared providential. The two men took 

to one another and it was quickly decided that Cowper and Mrs. Unwin 

. should settle in Olney, which they did in the following September, His 

liking for Newton deepened into affection ; a door was knocked through the 

Vicarage wall that they might meet the more easily ; and thus ‘for six years’ 

says Newton, ‘ we were seldom separate when at home and awake.’ Not 

unnaturally Newton sought to associate Cowper in the work of his parish. 

He had started prayer-meetings and in the conduct of these he invited his 

friend to assist him. That Cowper should have felt nervous at presiding 

over such gatherings is little surprising. He continued, however, for some 
years to take his'share of directing them.  - 

Early in 1770 Cowper lost his brother John, a Fellow of Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge, a clergyman of good standing and apparently blameless life but 
who, upon Cowper’s principles, was without hope until the miracle of 
regeneration had been wrought upon him. To this end he had laboured 
desperately and, as he believed, successfully at the sick man’s bedside. But 
the strain had been severe and later in the year he began to show symptoms 
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of melancholia. To counteract this, Newton engaged him in hymn-writing — 
and sought to interest him in the publication of the Olney Hymnal. But a 
further circumstance added to his depression. No two people could have 
led more exemplary lives than Mrs. Unwin and himself. Yet they were not | 
married and it was inevitable that, in a small community, this should have 
given rise to evil report. It is certain that Cowper was now being urged to — 
. regularise their relations but that, greatly dependent as he was upon Mrs. § 
Unwin, he’ shrank from marriage. Thus, as his biographer, Mr. Wright, | 
points out, both now, as in 1763, Cowper was being pressed into a we in 
opposition to his will. ' 
On January 24th, 1773, Cowper was seized with a fit of insanity and a 
' month later he had a dream in which ‘a Word was spoken,” doubtless the © 
‘ actum est de te periisti’ to which he refers in one of his letters. He became ~ 
persuaded that he was damned and, save for three days, in 1785, this con- 


viction never left him. In April he was moved, for greater quiet, to the }‘ 


Vicarage where, in Newton’s absence, he attempted suicide ; and there he — 
remained until May, 1774, since whenever Mrs. Unwin suggested that they — 
should return to their house, he burst into tears. Newton did his utmost. — 
He secured the services of Dr. Cotton, who had looked after Cowper at St. — 
Albans during his first serious attack and, when the drugs prescribed proved — 
unavailing ‘ it occurred to him to try on his friend the effect of the electrical 
shock, and this he did, but without effect.’ He sought to corivince Cowper 
that his fears were unfounded and he refused to accept a penny for the 
expense to which this long visit put him. 

Yet Newton has not escaped censure nor, with the passage of time, has 
‘it become less severe. Cowper himself felt nothing but gratitude towards 
him and their relations remained most cordial to the end. But some years 
after Newton left Olney, Lady Hesketh gave it as her opinion that his zeal 
had overtaxed her cousin, a view which Cowpet’s first biographer, Southey, 
records with the observation that ‘ a sincerer friend Cowper could not have 
had, but he might have found a more discreet one.’ A century later, how- 
ever, we find Sir James Frazer, to whom Newton and his beliefs must have _ 
been alike obnoxious, declaring that he had drawn all his troubles on - 
himself by his injudicious behaviour; while in The Stricken Deer, Lord 
David Cecil, who uses Newton with admirable effect as a foil to Cowper, 
represents him as an arrogant fanatic with whom all rational discussion was 
impossible. Yet an Evangelical who could espouse at this time the cause 
of the Irish Catholics and commend a policy of toleration towards them 
on the ground that they had as good a right as he to worship in their own 
way, cannot have been wholly given over to fanaticism; and indéed his 
correspondence reveals him as a ‘ minimiser® whose sincere desire’ was, 
as he confesses, ‘ to batter down the separation walls which so often prevent 
the people of God from seeing and knowing one another.’ 

An example of this animus against him is the constantly repeated story 
that, in 1777, Newton forbade the customary.celebrations on Guy Fawkes 
Day. Why, if he objected to them, he should have remained silent for thir- 
teen years is not explained, and it is clear that the action was in some way 
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} telated to the serious fire which had broken out in Olney in the October of 
that year. According to the local historians, Mr. Ratcliff and Mr. Brown, 

Newton had collected £400 to relieve the sufferers, a committee had been 
} formed and the suggestion made that it would be wise to forego the illu- 
| minating of houses, bonfires and firing of guns with which the Fifth of 


_ | November was ordinarily commemorated. This was approved, and Newton, 
; ‘supposing it to represent the view of the townspeople, announced it from 


the pulpit. On the night of November sth, a disorderly crowd demon- 
} strated before the Vicarage and Newton was obliged to give them money 
| to go away. In 1783, and again in 1786, other large fires broke out and 
} Newton, then in London, must have read with interest the account of the 
| first of these, which Cowper sent him. 

Newton has indeed been treated a little unfairly. Doubtless it would 
have been better if he and Cowper had not been brought together. But 


‘|| Cowper was not one of his proselytes. He had long been an extreme 


Evangelical and had gone to Olney for no other purpose than to be near 
| him. That the two men should have discoursed continually upon what was 
uppermost in the mind of each may be regretted, but Newton is scarcely to 
be blamed for it. Nor is there any evidence that it was his teaching which 
was responsible for Cowper’s delusion. Indeed if the hymns which Cowper . 
contributed to the Olney Hymnal in the years immediately preceding his 
derangement prove anything, it is that his state of mind was more tranquil 
than in the Huntingdon days; they do not reveal, save in one or two 
instances, moods of self-accusation and desolation. Cowper’s hallucination 

was in fact of an altogether peculiar kind and was unrelated to the tenets 
of ( Calvinism, to which Newton himself only adhered “in a very modified 
form, deploring as he did the whole Calvinist-Arminian controversy. Many 
have felt themselves without the assurance of salvation. But Cowper had 
had this assurance. He was convinced that he had been saved. The only 
difference was that he became even more convinced that God had changed 
His purpose towards him. ‘That the doctrines in which he had been estab- 
lished directly opposed such a conclusion he readily admitted. His own 
case, he would explain, constituted the one and only exception. But this 
opinion in no way affected his belief in God which remained as fervent as 
before. 

Thus, as Mr. Paul Elmer More has pointed out, Cowper was the victim 
of his age, of the malady which had come into the world with Rousseau— 
the morbid exaggeration of personal consciousness. ‘ At Huntingdon it 

takes the form of a magnified confidence that Heaven was peculiarly con- 
- cerned in his rescue from the fires of affliction ; after his overthrow at Olney, 
it is reversed and fills him with the certainty that God had marked him out 
for a special display of vengeance.’ The strange thing is that what Mr. 
Wright calls ‘ the counter-obsession of the dream’ should have been the 
means of liberating him. For the strongest argument of those who have 
seen in Newton a malign influence has always been that Cowper’s great 
flowering period began within a year of Newton’s removal, in 1780, to St. 
Mary Wolnoth, when he came under other influences and notably that of 
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Lady Austen. Yet we have no right to conclude that because Cowper 
not write The Task when Newton was at Olney (and Lady Austen was not) 
but for Newton he would ‘have done so; or that Newton would have§. 
objected had Cowper shown any disposition to write upon other th: 
specifically religious themes, for he continued to show a warm interest 
Cowper’s poems and himself obtained a publisher for them. Only. ond) 
did he protest, when Cowper announced his intention of translating Homer, 
and it would have been well if his remonstrance had been heeded. Cowper's 
insanity at Olney can indeed’be accounted for without special reference to 
Newton, whose departure did not save him from further and recurrent 
attacks, and why his gifts should have declared themselves when they did} 
is a question which may well be left until we have more, knowledge than-at 
present of the laws which govern the periodicity of genius. 


R.N. CAREW Hunt. > 


+ 


THE BASIC. ENGLISH HERESY 


Aux roads lead to philosophy. They always did, but there is probably a 
fuller consciousness to-day, than there was not long ago of what it has 
become fashionable to call the ideological background to differences of 
opinion in which they long remained. unsuspected. Any two men may 
differ on the respective advantages of gas and electricity for cooking, but 
there are those who will instinctively choose the electric cooker asthe right 
thing because it is the newer thing and others who will reject it-on the same 
grounds. Beliefs and attitudes with no apparent connection will be found 
associated in what the doctors call a syndrome. From a pair of sandals 
and a nut cutlet, it is possible to build up.a psyche. 

The philosophical implications of language are plain enough and 
innumerable are the commentators who have pointed out that it is by no 
accident that ‘Logos’ means so many different things. Language is a 
menial and a god, and it is a curious fact that so many movements which 

are defensible at the utilitarian end carry, their devotees to.an enthusiasm 

' which is fall of confessed and unconfessed philosophical implications at the 
other end of the scale. 

When we are using language for its humblest ‘purposes—asking the 


way or the ‘ right time ’—it is clearly desirable to remove as many difficulties | ' 


as we can. Let us reduce labour to a minimum. On this defensible ground 
there is a case for the international language, whether it be a novelty like 
Volapuk and Esperanto or a mutilated form of an existing tongue, like |. 
Basic English. Instead of issuing their vocabularies and rules.as convenient 
and compendious substitutes for the existing ‘ phrase books,’ however, the 
apostles of these systems are found defending them as good in themselves, 
as desirable substitutes for normal speech. People learn Esperanto, not 
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merely to save the trouble of digesting three or four different phrase-books, 
but to. become ‘ Esperantists ’ and use the Kara /ingvo in vegetarian restau- 
rants to discuss with their compatriots matters on which they could talk 
‘*much more freely in their own tongue. . Books of purely literary value are 
translated into a jargon in which they have no value at all. 

There is surely a similar and more elaborate eccentricity i in producing a 
translation of the New Testament from Greek into Basic English. 1 For 
whom is it intended? It can hardly‘ be expected that Englishmen will 
prefer it to'the authorised or revised version, and this,is surely the one book 
that every nation and tribe under the sun possesses in its own language. 
It might have been defensible to turn the existing English versions into 
Basic English (with the addition of fifty special ‘ Bible words’) to show 
that. the range of the vocabulary is wider than might have been expected, 
but the Orthological Institute has gone to the trouble. of getting a com- 
mittee, to produce a new version ‘ based on the Hebrew and the Greek.’ 
The success with which it has done its work is a,matter for the expert to 
determine, but to an inexpert reader it appears to have been done con- 
scientiously.. The distinction between d-yamdw and gi\éw in the 21st chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel—which is essential to a, full. appreciation of this 


|. passage—appears in the Basic English version, though it is obscured in the 


English authorised by the use of the same verb ‘to love’ in each case. 
This is a rather paradoxical example of a more nuanced statement in the 
more restricted medium, - i 
Basic English has a vocabulary of 850 words, with sixteen verbs including 
the auxiliaries. To these are added fifty words for the translation of the 
Bible, and double that number for verse, Each of these purposes appears 
extraneous to any reasonable use of the system. It is a significant extension 
which entitles us to say that the purposes of Basic English are retrograde, 
Its. spread can only add to the mental confusion which is, not the least ot the 
evils of our time. 
Much nonsense is talked about progress, but it.is reasonable to Slhire 
that an extension of vocabularies is a normal result of increasing experience. 
The most frequent cause of slovenly thinking is the use of the same word 
with different meanings.. To use terms which,are still apt- if no longer 
fashionable, it is important to. know whether words are used univocally, 
‘equivocally, or analogically. We shall never get rid of this source of con- 
fusion, but it is surely plain that the way of safety is to expand our vocabulary 
and the way of danger to contract it. It is frequently said that we suffer 
from the complexity of language, but this is the opposite of the truth: It is 
* the problems that are complex and our terminology that, is more and more 
inadequate to deal with them, Of course the multiplication of words may 
be.a curse when, as G..K, Chesterton once said, long, words rattle by like 
_ long trains, carrying people who are too lazy to walk, but it remains true 
’ that we must be always refining our language and increasing its discrimina- 
tion and that for this purpose it is more, not less, words that we shall need. 
1 «The New Testament in Basic English ’ (Cambridge University Press in sociation with 
Evans Brothers, Limited)... 
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Behind the demand for a truncated language we can see crudity of 
thought defending itself, in Soviet phraseology, against indirect aggression. 
If fallacies can protect themselves, as no doubt they can, behind barricades 
of neologisms, they have a far surer defence in excessive simplification; so 
the soap box is a more effective arm than the London School of Economics, 
and the really successful agitator will always argue that his case is simple” 
and obvious. The constant demands of the sophist are: ‘ Answer yes or 
no’ and ‘ Don’t split hairs.’ 
'- No fallacy has done so steel to retard understanding between nations j. 
as the kind of internationalism which i ignores the differences in the texture 
of their minds. Traduttori traditori is more than an indictment of the 
incompetent translator ; in some spheres all translation is a betrayal. The § P¢ 
further we advance into the country of the mind the larger will be the area’ 
in which thought and its expression are so intimately linked that they are 
like soul and body, form and substance. It is the area which we may 
describe as the qualitative as against the quantitative. 1 

Up to a point the phrase-book will serve you perfectly—on the station, 
at the restaurant, in the shops, and so on. The sphere of the glorified” 
phrase-book, which is Esperanto or Basic English, is much larger. Science 
speaks a universal language and opens to the whole world a region not only 
of practical control over Nature but of abstract speculation. Beyond all 
this is a realm which includes poetry, but a good deal else as well. There 
is no short cut here. You will enter it to the extént that you are really able 
to acquire the language in which it is expressed. Progress here is measured © 
not by how much you can translate but by how much you recognise to be 
untranslatable. What an advance it would be if we could cure many 
earnest souls of the idea that Europe is peopled with Englishmen speaking 
various strange dialects. For the deeper things of life Esperanto will not | 
enable you to talk with ‘ Frenchmen and Dutchmen and Spaniards and such" 
men,” but only with ‘ Esperantists.’ 

A different set of implications is to be found in the movement for 
reformed spelling, championed by Mr. Bernard Shaw and, in a scintillating | 
pamphlet, by my friend William Barkley. Mr. Barkley is guiltless of the 
Basic English heresy, but he would revise written English on phonetic lines 
to make it approximate to the spoken tongue.. The more obvious practical 
objections—such as the absence of any uniform ‘ spoken tongue’ which | 
becomes apparent whenever the author and I conduct a controversy orally 
—have often been stated. Here I am concerned with the general principles 
to which appeal is made. They are those we encounter in other fields of 
contemporary controversy. The spelling reformers are ‘ planners.’ They 
would remodel written language as the academic socialist would remode 
society, taking it to pieces and puttihg it together again on approved lines. 
To disbelieve in this’it is not necessary to believe in the perfection of either 
or to resist all change. We have only to insist that society and the language 
are organic growths and may retort, as the young lady did to Mr. Venus, that - 
they ‘ neither regard themselves nor wish to be regarded in that bony light.’ | 

* «The Two Englishes’ (Pitman, 2s. 6d. net). 
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; Mr.. Barkley, replying to Lord Elton, asks himself: Is asoeshyaeshon 
| more ugly than ‘association’? He answers, truly enough, that ‘it is 
difficult to lay down canons of beauty.’ He might have gone further and 
¥ declared it impossible. It is certainly no answer to say that some of the 
P spellings which have been criticised to-day are to be found in the 1609 
Quarto of Romeo and Juliet. They did not appear strange then, but they 
| would now, and the argument reminds us that we are being asked to treat 
a dynamic problem statically. 

| The author of this pamphlet has. far too sensitive a mind to fail to see 
¥ in advance the kind of criticism he will have to meet. ‘I am no leveller,’ 
he protests as early as page six. It is usually a mistake to announce: ‘Iam 
perfectly sober,’ even if the announcement is made, as it usually is not, 
-} with a faultless articulation. Mr. Barkley believes in the very popular 
} doctrine of ‘ equality of opportunity ’ though he prudegtly adds ‘ so far as 
ible.’ That, as a matter of fact, is not very far. Granted, however, that 
‘| there are inequalities which it is desitable to remove, Mr. Barkley’s pamphlet 
| does not persuade me that the difficulties of learning conventional spelling 
_} come into this category. ‘Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutored mind’ 
| finds spelling a difficult subject would, it seems, blossom into a writer if 
we all agreed to submit to what looks like eccentric English for a generation. 
So would a number of our own lads who now find the discipline too hard 
for them. : 

If the argument were that it is not very sensible to impose examination 
tests in our difficult language where those tests are irrelevant, we should 
| have a good deal of sympathy with it, as we should with any protest against 
| a snobbish elevation of ‘ book learning ’ above manual skill. But that is 
} not what we are asked to believe. The suggestion is that the difficulty of 
| learning to spell prevents people from becoming ‘literary gents’ who 
| would otherwise do so. We are unconvinced. We are not suffering from 
a shortage of writers, and the most probable result of making pidgin English 


| universal would be to accentuate an existing evil. When we consider what 


} has been inflicted on literature by those who have just learned to spell, we 
} are not encouraged to pray for the incursion of those who have not. Many 
of them are now valuable members of society. 

The war against Basic English and against the new spelling is a wat on © 
} two fronts, but we must hope for the rout of the enemy on both. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 


TEUTON AND SLAV 


On June 22nd Germany, without any declaration of war, launched her 
armies in a gigantic attack upon Russia. Was it a. complete surprise ? 
” |] Few observers failed to foresee that, sooner or later, Teuton and Slav would 
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be ranged on opposite sides in the war. _Some in the U.S.S.R. as. in th 
United States of America may have cherished the hope of standing asi 
until the conflict should die down, leaving the belligerents utterly exhauste 
and so that they themselves might lead the world in the ways of peace. . 
is unlikely that Stalin himself or his immediate advisers had any suc 
delusion. Quite certainly Hitler and his inner council can never. have 






any other intention than to turn on Russia immediately chance offered, 2 4 





dispose once and for all of what must be to Germany a fat greater menagy 
than the British Empire can ever become. For them the war could not en 
with Russia intact. But Russia held no similar view. She had neve 
sought—with the solitary exception of her claims against Finland—to attai 
her ends by force; she was content to work underground: In the-day 
prior to the war-she had many supporters of her peculiar theories among}: 
_ the members of the government in Germany itself. She could well wait. 
There were many who thought it possible that the deep-seated antipathi 
between Slav and Teuton might force Russia forthwith to cast her lot wit 
Germany’s foes. When Ribbentrop and Molotov, in August, 1939, signe 
the non-aggression pact, followed three months later by the pact of economie 
and political collaboration, it put an end to any doubt ; but it gave Germany}. 
in full measure economic aid during the campaigns against Poland, Norv 
France and the Low Countries and in the Balkans. As we now see, each 
of these was an essential preliminary -to any German assault upon Russi 
Was Russia really deceived all the time as to Germany’s ultimate intentions 
or did she anticipate a failure in Germany’s plans? We cannot yet say 
Russia remained rigidly loyal to the troth she had plighted. She affirmed 


















until the eleventh hour her faith in German fidelity. ‘Germany,’ said the} 





official Tass agency, only a few days before the attack, ‘ is steadfastly adherin, 
to the conditions of the Soviet-German non-aggression pact, as is likewis 
the Soviet Union. Rumours of the intention of Germany to. tear up the 
pact and to launch an attack on the U.S.S,R. lack any foundation whatsoever, 
and the transfer now taking place of German troops freed from the operations 
in the Balkans to the Eastern and North-Eastern districts of Germany is done 
—we may opine—from other motives and has nothing to do with Soviet- 
German relations.” Nothing could be more definite. At the same time 
tlie German Ambassador in Moscow was pledging afresh the good faith of 
Germany to her Soviet neighbour, although -we know that in May Hitler 
was demanding of Molotov ‘ deeds not words’ of friendship to Germany. 
Perhaps Russia had not been as ignorant and guileless a victim of Teutonic 
deception as she appeared. When the Polish armies were borne down by 
the weight of the German onslaught, while France and Britain looked idly on, 
Russia had been prompt to take protective action far in excess of that which 
Germany expected or wished from her. She had pressed her frontier 
forward in Poland, securing not merely that part of the stricken land to 
which she had some semblance of historic claim, but what was far more vital, 
an ample area for defensive manceuvre, which has always been the essence 
of Russian strategy, against the possibility that Hitler might forget his new- 
found friendship for the Soviet and revert to the policy of Mein Kampf, 
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‘ The sudden surprise attack,’ writes Max Werner in The Military Strength 
of the Powers, ‘ the dream of lightning decision in war, finds no place in Red 
Strategy.’ Av-Soviet military expert writes as follows: ‘ Modern warfare 
is not-a boxing match in which the better-man knocks out his opponent 
suddenly with one blow. . In war. an uninterrupted flow of strength and 
energy is necessary in order to beat the enemy to his knees.. Red strategy 
_ is... the strategy of endurance.’ All this is no -novel strategical dogma. 
It is the teaching of the masters of war, the ‘ wearing-out fight’ which is the 
prelude to victory. 

It is this strategy that Russia pursued in the Finnish wat, where she was 
content.to fight delaying action in the waistline of Finland’s eastern frontier _ 
for two long months, while she collected the necessary aprengtl to assault 
and force the formidable: Mannerheim Line. - 

Russian policy was therefore to preserve her neutrality as far as possible, 
while not oblivious of the fact that the choice between peace and war was 
not solely or even mainly hers. Her strategy, should she be driven from her 
neutrality, was to engage the enemy with advance troops as far ahead of 
her main defensive zone inside her own country as possible, so that she might 
have time to mobilise and concentrate her armies, then to meet attack by 
counter-attack, oppose tank to tank, aeroplane to aeroplane, infantry to 
infantry. If hostile armoured divisions should penetrate the defensive 
zones, to close in behind them, to deny them supplies from their own 
communications and finally; when lack of fuel had brought them to a stand- 
still, to attack and destroy them. Thus far there was nothing out of the 
ordinary. But Russia introduced ane new attifice of war. If the Russian 
- armies were forced back the country was to be laid bare. Any inhabitants 
that remained were to take what arms they could secure and do what damage 
they could to the lives and material of the invader. Sabotage was to be 
wholesale and universal. The enemy was to be faced with a ‘ scorched 
earth’ and bands of freebooters. ‘We cannot yet say to what extent this 
behest by the head of the state has been followed or with what result. 

If there was at first some uncertainty about Russian policy and strategy, 
there was none regarding the policy and strategy of Germany. “Her policy 
has been in the main the handmaid of her strategy, and her strategy has 
followed with almost slavish fidelity the military teaching of the Great 
German General Staff for the last half-century. Her grand tactics have of 
necessity had to be amended to conform with the advances in armament 
though.even in this—as has often been pointed out—the Germans have. 
applied the teaching of General de Gaulle in France and General Fuller in 
Great Britain, There was at one time some doubt as to the infiuence of 
the German General Staff. Hitler himself was at some pains to have it put 
about that the successes which he had‘ achieved in the early days of his 
régime were in direct disregard of the advice of his generals. Whatever 
truth there may be in this contention as regards the bloodless conquests 
such as those of Austria and Czechoslovakia there are definite indications 
_ that immediately the guns begin to speak the General Staff is in complete 
control. The symptoms are unmistakable. There is the same thorough- 
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ness of preparation, the same lack of elasticity, the same rigid adherence 
to the same military tenets. It is part of this system of organising and 
conducting warfare, that the whole policy of the country should be directed 
to securing strategical surprise for the army on the outbreak of war, and to 
ensure that the interests of other countries should be so engaged that they 
are unwilling or unable to interfere. We may laugh at von Papen and von 
Ribbentrop, but none can deny that in this double task they have been 
_temarkably successful. The tearing up of treaties of non-aggression and 
of friendship is no new artifice of war introduced by the Nazis. It dates 
back to Frederick the Great, and has remained ever since a recognised 
weapon in the German political armoury. The methods whereby the future 
victims of the Nazi knife are kept inactive while some state is attacked and 
destroyed are more varied. Promises and threats play an equal part. 
“It is only fair to our own Foreign Office to point out that however inept 
it may have been in other matters it never allowed itself to be deceived by 
any of these artifices. We have watched and warned, though our warnings 
have generally been disregarded. Where we have stood idle while the 
victim has been slaughtered it is because we were paying and still pay the 
dreadful penalty of the unprepared in war. We have had to watch the 
props which should support us and which we should preserve broken 
down one after another, unable to do anything to avert the catastrophes. 
As we leok back now on the series of successful campaigns in which 
Germany has engaged during the past two years it seems possible to divine 
the whole sequence of planning of the Great General Staff. It is one of 
their first principles to seek decision in theatres close to their bases, and to . 
avoid sideshows. ‘ War on the circumference’ has no attractions for the 
German General Staff. If it can induce its opponent to expend his energies 
on the circumference—preferably against one of Germany’s unimportant 
allies, then the German General Staff is well content. Indeed this is the 
réle which Germany seems to reserve for her allies. She may make a show 
of bringing some of her allies’ troops to the principal battlefields, but in 
practice she is not prepared to risk it. In 1914-1918 there were constant 
reports of Austrian divisions coming westward. They never materialised. 
During the Battle of Britain a great parade was made of bringing the Italian 
air force to attack England ; only very few came and stayed for a very short 
time. Similarly now there is much ado about Italian divisions going to 
Russia. It is improbable that anything more than a token force will be 
sent. On the other hand, Germany always makes every effort to get her 
opponent to disperse his force to distant sideshows. In 1941 she is again 
repeating the procedure of 1914-1918. Then it was Turkey that had to 
- bait the trap. This time it was Irak and Syria. Then, as now, statements 
were put abroad of Gernfany’s intentions to deliver a great blow eastward. 
Units—it used to be reported from the inevitable ‘ reliable neutral sources ’*— 
were moving to Salonica, to Mesopotamia, to Gallipoli. Now it is to North 
Africa or Asia, Germany is starting a pincer movement to get to Suez or to 
take the Nile Valley, though why she should want to do either at present 
is never explained. Then the blow falls on Russia whete in all probability 
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it was scheduled from the very beginning of the war to fall this year— 
unless, as Germany doubtless hoped, Great Britain had thrown in her hand 
after the collapse of France, in which case the attack on Russia would 
have been advanced. 

The strategic plan of the Great German General Staff, like all great 
warlike plans, probably followed very simple lines. Her objective was 
the hegemony of Europe. It is quite possible that she seriously hoped that 
we would stand aside and allow her to accomplish this, and then under 
threat give back to her the colonial possessions she had surrendered in 1918. 

Her ambitions in those distant days probably did not go beyond this. 
It may be she did not even aspire to the Dardanelles. Italy, an unexpected 
and not highly valued ally as far as the General Staff was concerned, would 
have to be dealt with later. Marshal von Blomberg, when as head of the 
German army he visited Rome and was shown by the enthusiastic Duce the 
size and the equipment of the Italian armies, is said to have commented 
caustically: ‘’The man behind the gun matters more than the gun.’ In 
seeking to attain this objective the German plan had to observe the limita- 
tions of German strategy. War on two fronts was the bugbear. Surprise 
must’ be obtained wherever possible. The fullest use must be made of the 
equipment and armament in which she was superior to her enemies. Their 
power of manufacture was greater than hers, therefore decision.must be 
obtained before it could be developed. 

To avoid the war on two fronts, the first. untested was to secure the 
neutrality of Russia. In 1914 the advance of the Russian armies against 
East Prussia had fatally deranged Germany’s plans, had brought about 
the Marne and prevented Germany reaching a decision by the capture of ° 
Paris in 1914. Fortunately for Germany, Russia had ambitions in the Baltic 
which Germany and Germany alone could prevent her achieving. A deal 
was skilfully struck and Russia’s neutrality assured. There still remained 
‘the risk that if Germany attacked France, Poland, loyal to her obligations, 
might intervene. . It would be far less risk to Poland than to stand idle. 
On the other hand, Germany was probably very well aware that France 
would not risk attack until Britain could take a large share of the fighting, 
and Britain was quite unready on land and in the air. If skilful statescraft 
could ensure that the Low Countries and Scandinavia stood aside, there was 
very little risk of interference from the West, while an attack on Poland 
was pushed home. It is probable that Germany had not foreseen the action 
taken by Russia in pushing forward to secure the area of manceuvre beyond 
her frontier to which reference has already been made. Indeed, Germany 
must have intended to leave a small remnant Poland state between her and 
Russia until she had dealt with France and the Low Countries in the West, 
and was ready to return to settle once and for all with Russia. 

It must for the time being remain an enigma why Germany interposed 
her attack on Scandinavia between the Polish and the French attacks. 
Ostensibly it was for the Swedish ore and for possession of the long coastline 
whence she might do damage to British shipping, but the explanation is 
not fully satisfactory. It may be that it was to force France and Britain 
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to detach a force which would be exceedingly difficult to maintain. What- 
ever the real reason, it is the one move Germany has made which is not: 
obvious to any student of the methods and tenets of the German General 
Staff. Actually the detachment from the British forces was negligible, and 
although the result of the campaign was deeply unsatisfactory to Great 
Britain, it did not materially detract from her war effort. Even if the 
Scandinavian campaign had not been undertaken, the German attack on the 
Low Countries and on France could, however, not have been undertaken 
earlier than it was. Weather conditions were unsuitable. The collapse of 
France no doubt occurred much sooner than the Germans anticipated, and §- 
left them with no plan which they could forthwith put into execution. At 
this period they probably expected that-Great Britain would be prepared to 
negotiate a peace in which case Germany would have been able to turn her 
full weight on Russia. There followed the Battle of Britain and the decisive 
defeat of the Luftwaffe, and shortly afterwards—almost certainly against 
Germany’s wishes—Italy commenced her adventure against Greece. Had 
this succgeded as planned, Germany would probably not have herself 
moved into the Balkans. She would have secured concessions as regards 
oil from Rumania. She would have brought Hungary and Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria under her domination without firing a shot. She would have 
been content to see Greece and Italy come to any terms mutually agreeable, . 
she would have encouraged Italy to embark upon a campaign against 
Egypt, and would have lent her some measure of support with the object 
of getting the British forces fully engaged on a sideshow in Africa while 
the main issue was fought out in Europe. That scheme was defeated by the 
magnificent effort of the Greek army, and the threat which its victories and 
those of the British in Africa directed at the Italian Empire. . However slight 
the assistance Germany was obtaining from Italy, she could not afford to 
see her only ally stricken to the dust, and her strategic plans had to be altered 
accordingly. She still hoped to bring about an agreement between Italy ' 
and Greece without having to engage German troops in the Balkans. 

The position in February this year is of*great interest now in retrospect. 
At this period there were constant rimours of the movement of German 
troops towards Rumania. There was much speculation as to their purpose. 
From New York there came circumstantial reports that their numbers 
already exceeded 600,000 men. From other sources the number of divisions 
in south-eastern Europe was placed as high as seventy.- Obviously this 
was far more than would be required to overcome any resistance which 
Rumania or, indeed, any other Balkan state- was likely to offer. At the 
same time there were persistent invasion reports circulated throughout all 
neutral countries in Europe, and some alarmist reports were also coming 
from the United States of America. It seems now not improbable that 
Germany intended to launch her attack on Russia-as soon as weather 
conditions permitted, provided the storm in the Balkans should die down and 
Italy evade the threat aimed at her. In the end Germany was forced to 
intervene for the assistance of her ally. It involved the over-running of the 
Balkans before Greek resistance could be overcome. But there was always .} . 
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still the intention of ‘dealing with Russia this year. It became desirable to . 
ensure that the British were fully occupied in Africa. Accordingly the 
rumour was sedulously circulated of a*great ‘ pincer ’*movement—one claw 
moving through North Africa, the other to cross Asia, to converge some- 
where in the Suez area. Sometimes.the meeting of the claws was put still 
further eastward. ‘There was talk of German armoured units being directed 
on Basra at the head of the Persian Gulf. A glance at the map shows how * 
impracticable any such scheme would be. To anyone with knowledge of 
the way the mind of the German General Staff works, it was fantastic. But 
. the magic of the term ‘ pincer’ which, in fact, has no application to any 
military operation, seemed to make it real. Together with the circulation 
of these. rumours the Germans took more definite steps. The revolt in 
Trak was fomented. Threats against Cyprus with some subversive action 
in Syria necessitated the use of a fair-sized expedition of British troops. A 
few armoured units sent across the Mediterranean to bolster up the Italians 
in Tripoli met with an unexpected success and following it up energetically, - 
at a time when. our. army in Cyrenaica was at a grave disadvantage with 
many of its seasoned troops in Greece and its armoured vehicles in the 
workshops, reached the Egyptian frontier. During all this time the concen- 
tration of the German army on the Russian frontier was proceeding apace, 
but not un-noticed. Russia responded by manceuvres, the time-honoured . 
way of getting troops where you may want them without arousing suspicion 
or offending delicate susceptibilities. 

By the beginning of June the scene was set. On the 2and the curtain 
rose—but most of the audience were already in their seats with their eyes 
fixed on the stage. For them there was no surprise. 


J. CetaRTeRIs.. 


THE NAVAL SITUATION 


On June 22nd, 1941, with the German attack on Russia, the war may be 
said to have entered on its third'‘phase. Its first phase was the invasion of 
Poland, followed by a winter of inactivity so far as land fighting was con- 
cerned. The second phase included the conquest of Norway, the over- 
running of the Low Countries and France, the heavy air attacks on Britain 
_ and threatened invasion, and the continuation of this phase in the German 
drive through the Balkans. During these three phases an independent 
campaign has been waged at sea, which though affected by the land fighting 
has, nevertheless, been separate from it. This conflict has continued with- 
out ceasing. From the outbreak of war a rigid blockade was imposed on 
Germany. The sea operations for the interception of German and, later, 
Italian ocean-borne trade, has been assisted by pre-emption, or the purchasing 
of goods in neutral markets in competition with enemy buyers, and by the 
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insurance, bunkers and other facilities. 

From the outbreak of the war the enemy has attempted to hinder and 
destroy British trade, whethez carried in British ships or neutral ships. 
While the so-called Battle of the Atlantic is waged by the Germans, the 
battle of the blockade of Germany and Italy has been in progress in all the 
’ seas and oceans of the world, with the exception of the Baltic. Every State 
overrun and occupied by the German armies has been blockaded in its turn 


' and the remaining neutrals, notably Portugal, Spain and Turkey, have been — 


subjected to a rationing system. 
While this attack and counter-attack on seaborne commerce has been in 
ptogress, the naval position has been greatly altered by the land campaigns. 


Thus, the conquest of France by the German armies was equivalent toa naval 


victory for theNazis.. Except for such warships as escaped, and whose 
crews declared for General de Gaulle, the magnificent French Navy was 


removed from the fighting line. ‘The intervention of Italy, with a powerful | 


fleet in the Mediterranean, still further altered the balance. Nevertheless, 
the predominance in surface warships capable of fighting in the line of battle 
remained with Britain. Germany started the war with only two vessels, 
the battle cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, fit to lie in the line of battle. 
The three ‘ pocket’ battleships, though useful for commerce raiding, for 
which they were primarily designed, are not strongly enough protected or 
armed to engage in battle with any of the fifteen ‘capital ships on the Navy 
List with which the British Empire entered the war. Up to the end of the 
second phase, Britain had lost two capital ships, the Hood and the Royal 
Oak; but the line of battle had been strengthened by the four new super- 
dreadnoughts of the King George V class, with a fifth completing. Germany 
had had sunk or put out of action two of the three pocket battleships, and 
the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau have been immobilised and damaged at Brest. 
German shipyards had added the super-dreadnoughts Bismarck and Tirpitz 
to the line of battle. The Bismarck has been sunk. ‘Two more battleships 
" of this class, the Friedrich der Grosse and Hindenburg are still under construc- 
tion, but even if air raids on the German shipbuilding yards have left them 
un ed, they are not expected to be ready during this year. 
Of Germany’s three heavy cruisers at the beginning of the war, the 
Admiral Hipper is believed to be badly damaged, and the Pring Engen is 
immobilised and almost certainly out of action at Brest. A sister ship, the 
Blicher, was sunk during the Norwegian campaign. Two other heavy 
cruisers, the Seydlitz and Lutzow, may be completed this year. The German 
fighting surface fleet, therefore, at the beginning of the third phase, that is 
the attack on Russia, consisted of the super-dreadnought Tirpitz, the pocket 
battleship Admiral Scheer, possibly two heavy cruisers, and three or four light 
cruisers. As this fleet is not greatly superior to the Russian Baltic squadron, 
the Russian and German Navies may be considered as cancelling each other 
out. 
Italy’s entry into the war on the side of her Axis partner on June 1oth, 
1940, brought a great accession of strength at sea-‘to our enemies. Two 
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new super-dreadnoughts of the Littorio class, of a speed and power equal to 
any in the world, had just been completed and commissioned, and, together 
with four old but reconstructed battleships of the Conte di Cavour class, 
made a respectable line of battle. In addition, Italy brought into the pool 
seven heavy cruisers, armed with 8-inch guns, twelve extremely fast light 
cruisers, ninety destroyers and a flotilla of at least a hundred submarines ; 
the number of submarines has been put even higher. By the beginning 
of this third phase of the war the Italian line of battle had been reduced to 
] two of the old Cavour-class.. Four out of the seven heavy cruisers have 

_been sent to the bottom. Italy had suffered heavily also in her light cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines. * One of the Lisforio class battleships and two 
of the Cavdurs were sunk, or put out of action for a long time, by successful 
ait attack at Taranto. The second Littorio class battleship was heavily 
damaged and believed to be sunk, and three of the heavy cruisers were 
destroyed, in the action off Cape Matapan. A fourth heavy’ cruiser, the 
Gorizia, was sunk by a British.submarine. As illustrating the decline in 
Italian sea power, no attempt by the Italian Navy, apart from one abortive 
submarine attack, was made to interfere with our operations in Greece, 
including the evacuation, to support the German attempts at invasiori by 
sea of the island of Crete, and, most remarkable of all, no effort was, made 
by the Italian warships to prevent the full support given by the Royal Navy 
to the British land forces during all the prolonged fighting in Libya. 

As a purely sea affair, the operations of the British Fleets in the North 
Sea, Atlantic and Mediterranean, have resulted in a working control of the 
sea routes. While German surface zaiders are able to escape into the Atlantic 
and range further afield, thanks largely to the Nazi occupation of the 
Norwegian coast, all enemy long distance commerce has been prevented. 
Occasionally a blockade runner gets through; but apart from this, the 
import and export trade of Germany and Italy outside European waters has 
practically ceased to exist. The coastwise shipping under German control 
in the North Sea and Channel is continually subject to heavy and damaging 
air attack. The British blockade is tighter and more efficient in the seas 
controlled by the Royal Navy than in the last war. 

* . Modern conditions, however, have adversely affected the possibility of 
exercising sea power to the full by the superior navy. The possession of 
land bases is now of far greater importance than in past wars. In the 
sailing-ship era, men-of-war could remain at sea so long as their fresh water 
lasted. They could replenish their supplies from any convenient stream of 
fresh water. Considerable repairs could be carried out to wooden sailing 
ships in any sheltered anchorage. Modern fleets are limited in their range 
of operations by their fuel supplies. The oil fuel of the destroyers is 
particularly limited, and yet these smaller warships must accompany the 
battleships to sea to act as anti-submarine screens. Major repairs, again, 
must be carried out in well-equipped dockyards. Germany’s victories on 
land have placed at her disposal harbours and naval bases on all the west 
coasts of Europe from the North Cape to the Pyrenees. There is even 
reason to believe that German submarines have the use of Casablanca and 
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Dakae-in French territory on the north-west coast of Africa. In the wat 
of 1914-1918 and in this war, prior to the French capitulation, the Royal 
Navy made good use of the French naval bases both in metropolitan France§ - 
and the French Empire. Except for the Syrian bases and the African) 
harbours controlled by General de Gaulle, all these are now at Germany’s 
disposal. By reason of Irish neutrality the highly important atrategicny 
harbours in the south and west of Ireland are now-also denied to the Royz 
Navy. The increase in numbers, striking power and range of aircraft have 
not only circumscribed the areas in which our ships can operate, but has 
deprived us of the full use of the important dockyard and arsenal at Malta. 
If it had been possible to use Malta freely, General Rommel’s panzer divisions 
would have had great difficulty in reaching Libya from Italian and Sicilian 
_ bases. Another important example of the effect of the air weapon on sea 

" power was our reluctance to risk our few heavy ships of the line for inter- 
cepting the German invasion of Norway. From this invasion and conquest 
many evils have flowed. 

Germany’s land conquests, combined with the number and strength of 
the Luftwaffe, have also affected the whole strategy of the war in another 
important theatre. The occupation of Greece, the conquest of Crete and 
the capture of the Greek islands off the Turkish coast, notably Lemnos, 
dominating the entrance to the Dardanelles, has profoundly altered the naval 
position in the Aigean. Not only does Turkey feel herself isolated, but it is 
difficult for us now to send merchant ships through the Dardanelles to the 
- Black Sea, when it is particularly desirable that material help should be sent 
to Russia. Under the Treaty of Montreux, Turkey has the duty of preventing 
the passage of warships through the Straits, but must allow the passage of | - 
merchant ships. Thus cargo vessels with German munitions, motor-boats, 
and, probably, soldiers, have passed from the Roumanian and Bulgarian 
ports of the Black Sea through the Dardanelles and have been used to assist 
in the capture of the islands referred to above ; but it is not practicable for 
us to send convoys of merchant ships to the entrance to the Dardanelles. 
Could we have done so, they would have been met at the eastern entrance 
to the Bosphorus by Russian warships with every prospect of a safe escort 
to Sevastopol or Odessa. The Russian Black Sea Fleet is far stronger than 
any naval combination the Germans can make in that area; but Italian 
submarines and German aeroplanes operating from the Axis-controlled 
islands and territories in the igean bar our free use of the Black Sea entrance. 

If the exercise of our sea power on classical lines has been hampered 
by the enemy operations on land, including the occupation of so many 
important bases from which aeroplanes can fly and submarines emerge, 
our own land operations in Africa have helped our Navy. ' The conquest f. 
of the whole of the so-called Italian Empire in East Africa has brought our 
Navy a double advantage. The Italian naval bases on the-Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean have been eliminated together, with the light warships using 
them. - The capture of these Italian harbours is specially important, as they 
could be made use of by commerce raiders of the disguised merchant-ship 
type operating in the Indian Ocean. If wehad wished to prevent their use in 
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“this war entirely, large naval forces of our own would have been required to 


blockade or observe them. Furthermore, in the event of the Japanese 


Government yielding to Nazi blandishments and intervening in the war on 


the side of the Axis, these Italian harbours on the: flank of out route to India 
would have been available for Japanese raiders. 

The other naval advantage is that the President of the United States has 
now been able, quite legally, to declate'the Red Sea a ‘non-combat zone and 
to authorise American shipping to sail to Suez with munitions and other 
warlike stores. Every American cargo steamer used in this way relieves 
British tonnage: 

The Getman aggression . against Russia, which opened out what I 
describe as the third phase of the war, presents special problems: to the 
Royal Navy, but also: gives opportunities: So. long as Kronstadt holds 
out, and so long as the German and Finnish armies are estopped from 
approaching Leningrad, the Russian Fleet in being inthe Baltic is of direct 
value to the whole of Allied strategy. The German High Command can 
hardly tolerate the Russian Fleet enjoying a free run of the Baltic. An 
equivalent German force must be available to counter any action by the 
Russian Baltic Fleet. The very valuable iron ore trade from the north of 
Sweden to Germany is chiefly carried in ships plying in the Baltic. Rein- 
forcements must be taken to the German armies in Finland; and though 
Sweden has allowed the passage of certain German troops through her 
territory it is more convenient for soldiers and. supplies to be sent by sea. 
The German naval authorities appear to have under-rated the enterprise of 
the Russian Fleet in the Baltic and to have suffered the consequences. Thus, 


‘on July 12th the Germans: ‘attempted to send a large convoy of transports, 


carrying troops, and barges carrying tanks, convoyed only by destroyers, 

motor-torpedo-boats and other light warships. The Russian Navy, assisted 
by its own aeroplanes and the fire of its own coastal batteries, fell upon this 
convoy, sinking fourteen of the transports, two of the destroyers, and 
damaging thirteen other transports and a third destroyer. Two. days 
previously a German convoy off the Swedish coast, also lightly. protected, 
was chased on to a Russian minefield and three of the vessels sank, _If the 
Germans are to carry ona traffic in the Baltic and also to attempt combined 
operations, they must concentrate sufficient naval forces to counter-balance 
the Russian Fleet. This Baltic force consists of two 23,000-ton battleships, 
the Marat and Oksiabrskaya-Revolutia. ‘They are old ships, completed in 
1914, but have been extensively modernised and reconstructed. There are 
in addition two modern 9,000 ton cruisers of the Kirov class, a couple of old 
cruisers, also reconstructed, and a numerous flotilla of large ocean-going 


. destroyers and submarines. With the military threat to Leningrad, it is 


reported that certain ofthe destroyers and submarines have been sent 
through the Stalin Canal to the: White Sea: In any case, until Kronstadt 
is directly threatened, the Germans must maintain warships in the Baltic 
which would otherwise be available for raiding operations in the Atlantic. 
In the event of Kronstadt falling, the larger Russian warships would 


have the choice of surrender, scuttling, or internment in a neutral port, 
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which means in Sweden; or of trying to fight their way out. Judging by 
the general spirit of the Russian resistance, the first three courses would be’ 
distasteful. The fourth might be successful if attempted through the Belt, 
one side of which is bounded by Swedish territory.. Such an operation, if 
synchronised with a combined concentration of Russian and British aircraft 
in strong force and of an offensive movement towards the Belt from the 
North Sea by British warships, might be successful. The Belt has been 
mined by the Germans, but modern minesweeping apparatus could clear a 
passage, provided the minesweepers were protected from both naval and 
aerial attack. From the British naval point of view a counter-invasion of 
Denmark, witha view to freeing the Great Belt, and restoring direct communi- 
cations with the Baltic is perfectly feasible. We have the margin of surface 
fighting ships and with the bulk of the Luftwaffe engaged in the land fighting 
along the Russian frontiers we should be able to concentrate enough long- 
range aircraft to give sufficient support. Whether the Army is ready for 
such a combined operation is outside the scope of this article. I merely 
content myself by observing that strategically such an operation would be 
justified and that the opportunity for it may not again be so favourable. 

The only other way we can send direct help to Russia, as promised, is 
by way of Murmansk and the White Sea ports. Murmansk is free of ice 
all the year round, but is exposed to air attack. The White Sea ports are 
clear of ice until October or November. It. can now be seen how unfortunate 
was the abandonment of Narvik last year, after we had captured it. It would 
have been a valuable base for the support of our convoys to the northern 
Russian ports. The alternative means of communication with Russia by ° 
way of Vladivostok and-the Trans-Siberian railway or through Persia are 
too lengthy to be usable for the passage of munitions or other goods in 
bulk. 

The two greatest tasks of the Royal Navy, however, remain. They are 
to prevent the invasion of these islands, and to check the cutting off of our 
seaborne commerce.’ Without the latter we can neither feed our people 
nor import badly needed weapons from the United States and Canada. 

From the naval point of view the defence of these islands against invasion 
is easier now than immediately after the collapse of France, due principally 
to two causes. The Royal Air Force is now far stronger. Unless it can be 
beaten by the Luftwaffe,- and the most serious attempts made last September 
failed miserably, it is difficult to see how a successful invasion could be 
accomplished. The Admiralty have always accepted the doctrine that under 
favourable circumstances large raiding parties may be landed on the shores 
of these islands. We can now include airborne divisions in the raiding 
patties. So long as we hold working command of the seas round our coasts _ 
we will be able to prevent the reinforcement of such raiding parties to such 
an extent as to. develop into an invasion of conquest. A division, or two, 
landed ashore would do a great deal of damage until dealt with by the Home 
Defence Army. This would have a nuisarice value, like the air raiding. 
To land, and, even more, to supply with its needs, an army of sufficient 
strength to overcome the very large forces now maintained in these islands 
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would appear. impracticable so long as we can dispose of arnt bore our 
present préponderance in naval strength. 
After Dunkirk, our military situation in the British Isles was liehasdovek: 
The other improvement in the situation, therefore, from the naval point of 
view, is that the Home Defence Army is now far more numerous and better 
equipped than at any time in our history. In the war of 1914-1918 the 
flower of dur atmy was fighting on the Continent of Europe. The German 
High Sea Fleet was concentrated within striking distance of our shores and 
could deploy a line of battle which, under favourable circumstances, might 
hope to engage the Grand/Fleet with success. It is true that the German 
Air Force was then negligible, by modern standards ; but so' was our own. 
Even by the end of 1918 the coast defences of the British Islands were far 
less elaborate than those now in position. Germany had plenty of troops 
to spare after the Russian collapse in that ‘war,-and when a position of 
seeming stalemate had been reached on the Western Front. Now the flower 
of our army’is in the British Isles. The’ German! Navy has only one ship; 
the Tirpitz, fit and ready to lie in the line against nearly a score! of our-own 
great capital ships. If no serious ‘attempt at invasion was made im the years 
1917-1918, why should we expect it now? Nevertheless, it would be 
i mprudent to discount the risks of invasion, and our dispositions must be 
made accordingly. ‘The danget, I suggest, is of over-insuring our defences 
at home. 

/ far greater peril exists in what has come to be known as the Battle of 

_the Atlantic. I have explained above the changes in the naval situation 
from those prevailing during the last war... It is worth while stressing the 
fact that it is easier now for the enemy, thanks to their control of the Nor- 
wegian and Danish coast, to pass surface warships out into the Atlantic ; 
and to note also that the use of long-range aircraft for. reconnaissance 

_ purposes, as well as‘for direct attack on shipping, has provided a new and 
potent weapon of commerce destruction. With dramatic crudeness Colonel 
Knox, American Navy Secretary, has explained that in the Battle of the 
Atlantic we are losing shipping at the rate of three times our own capacity 
to replace it, and at twice the rate of the combined merchant shipbuilding 
capacity of the United States’ and Britain. This: is’ an over-simplification. 
Since war broke out, our available Empire tonnage of 21,000,000 has been 

reduced to 17,500,006. Including ships not sunk but so badly damaged as 
to be irreparable for a long time, we may count .17,000,000.as the residue of 
the original tonnage. By transfers of foreign shipping and new building, 
we have added 3,000,000 tons to our Mercantile Marine, leaving us with 
20,000,000 tons. Much of this consists of large passenger liners, only 
suitable for certain purposes. We must also take into account the heavy 
sinkings of Allied and neutral shipping. This is a direct loss to us, as it is all 
sailing in our service. 

It will be useful here to compare our losses with. those of the last war. 
From August, 1917, when the convoy system was put into force, to January, 
1918, the total loss of tonnage by enemy action, including Allied and neutral 
ships, was, in round figures, 2,396,000 tons. From July, 1940, when the 
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Germans were able to use the French Atlantic ports, to December, 1940, 
the loss was, in round figures, 2,220,000 tons. From January to May, 1941, 
the world loss was 2,180,000 tons, or an average of 440,000 tons a month. 
From the beginning of this war until the end of June; 1914, the total tonnage 
of British, Allied and neutral ships lost was 7,118,000 tons.' In June of this 
year there was a welcome drop to'168,000 tons, giving a total for the first 
six months of this year of 2}348,500 tons: * It will be seen by this comparison 
that the rate of loss during twelve months from June, 1940, though slightly 
less, none the less' approximates ‘to the avérage’ monthly losses after the | 
introduction of the convoy system in the Great !War. 

Nor should we take too much comfort from the June figure of sinkings. 
Some of the German U-boats were detached for service in the Baltic against 
the Russians. It is probable that long-range aircraft were changed over 
from commerce faiding for the same reason. Fortunately a number of 
U-boats: have been sunk in the Baltic, and German losses in the air over the 
Russian fronts have been heavy. > Nevertheless, a German victory in Russia 
would enable these U-boats, aeroplanes and surface warships to return to 
the Atlantic front. 

_ As for new building, the figures are; rightly, kept secret. In the last 
two years of the Great War we built at the rate of 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 tons 

"a year; and we should be able to'do as well now. But in the ‘next twelve 
months we would be imprudent not to allow for the loss of another 4,000,000 
tons of world shipping. Add to this the damage to merchant vessels not 
actually sunk, the damage to our ports by air bombardment, the inescapable _ 
delays of the convoy system, and it is obvious that we, will be seriously 
embarrassed through merchant ship losses unless there is a favourable turn 
to the campaign at sea. 

What improvements can we hope for in this sombre situation? The 
heavy warship building programmes put in hand before the present war, 
and after it broke out, are bearing fruit. Despite our loss of small craft in 
various operations, the number of our escort vessels and anti-submarine 
craft-is steadily mounting. 

Our heavy and sustained bombings of the German submarine building: 
yards and the French bases used ‘by the U-boats should slow down the 
enemy’s activities. 

In the. last war the Germans had great difficulty towards the end in 
finding efficient and well-trained crews for the U-boats. ‘They then had a . 
far larger and better-trained navy to draw upon.’ The Nazi Fleet is an 
infant compared to the navy of the late Kaiser; and fanaticism does not 
take the place of sea training. 

The increase in the numbers of our own defensive aircraft and especially 
of long-range fighters should be an added protection for our shipping within 
range of enemy air bases. 

We ¢an hope for'a vety great expansion of merchant shipbuilding in 
America. Our American friends: have set about their shipbuilding pro- 
gtamme in a thorough manner and have provided new yards and building 
slips with great energy. 
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The ever-increasing indirect help of the American Navy is bound to have 
an effect.. The patrolling of wide stretches of the Atlantic and the reporting 
of all hostile. vessels sighted by American warships is of assistance. The 
American garrisoning of the island of Iceland is trebly advantageous. We 
are relieved of the responsibility for preventing a German seaborne expedi- 
tion of invasion against Iceland ; as,our own garrison is reduced we save 
shipping needed to keep it supplied.and the.escorts for such shipping ; 
supply ships for the American garrison can properly be convoyed by 
‘ American men-of-war, and there is nothing in International Law to prevent 
our own ships sailing in company. From New York to St. Johns, New- - 
foundland, is 1,230 miles. From St. John’s to Reykjavik is 1,800. miles. : 
From Reykjavik to the Clyde is 920 miles. From the Clyde to New York 
via Iceland, which track is not far north of the normal Great Circle route, 
is thus just over 4,000 miles. Less than a quarter of this route will be 
unprotected by United States warships. ‘The above distances are in statute 
miles. 

The run from Iceland to the west coast of Scotland can be covered by 
our flying-boats ; and our smaller war vessels, being nearer their bases at 
each end, will be put'to less strain. During the long nights of winter it 
will not be easy for German surface’ raiders, ‘submarines or aitcraft to do 
much damage to merchant shipping on this northern route. 


STRABOLGI. 


’ 


RECLAMATION OF FARM LANDS 


Dourinc recent years numerous causes tending to depress English agriculture 
and throw land out of cultivation were acting in combination. Prominent 
amongst them were the decline of prices of staple crops since 1920, due 
largely to the widespread adoption of tractor cultivation in the Americas, 
Russia and the British Dominions, and to some extent the maintenance or 
enhancement of the wages of agricultural labourers by Wages Committees. 

The great majority of farmers in Great Britain were, for various reasons, 
unable to avail themselves of power cultivation and other means of reducing . 
costs, with the result that many of them lost much of their capital and © 
exhausted the fertility of their land. “Ina large part of the country at the out- 
break of war many were farming on a reduced scale, their poorer fields being 
overrun with’ thistles, bracken and briars: others had been forced out of 
business altogether.’ This may have been due to various causes, such as bad 
judgment, or initial want of capital’; or it may be that the farm lands were 
below average quality or too distant from markets. In spite of a consider- 
able revival in the last eighteen months, farm lands are not yet fully utilised 
and the poorer classes of land are still idle over extensive areas. 

The statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture show how serious is the 
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decline. The following figures give the arable area and the total cultivated 
area, including permanent grass, in England and Wales since 1913 :— 


Arable, Total Cultivated Area, 
i Acres 1000’s Acres 1000's 
1913 és 11,058 15009241 gp ag 
1923 si 11,181 oe 25,943 
1938 wes , 8,878 Je? 24,710 © 


Nearly ‘2,500,000 acres of well-kept. land were lost in twenty-five years. | 


Over 500,000 acres of this was taken for suburban building, new arterial 
roads, railways, aerodromes and. industrial purposes ; but most of the loss 
is due to good grassland having been allowed to decline to rough grazing, 
and to the total abandonment of farms in some parts of the country, This 
loss of the productivity. of the land, and especially the decline of the 
arable area, could not but cause misgiving ; for Great Britain, already over- 
industrialised, was departing still further from a healthy balance of rural 
and urban industry and life, and. was becoming more and more, dependent 
on overseas food supplies and imported feeding-stuffs for livestock. 

The problem of inducing farmers to bring land into a more productive 
state has been tackled as a war emergency measure, mainly “by. the 
subsidy of £2 per acre on land ploughed up and sown, and. by grants for 
the purchase of lime and basic slag.. Farm lands wholly abandoned have, 
however, only in a limited number of cases found tenants or purchasers 
with sufficient capital to bring them back into cultivation. The powers 


now given under the Defence Regulations to War Agricultural Executive - 


Committees are, therefore, of great national importance. These 
Committees not only assist farmers to obtain credit for purchases 
under the Agricultural Requisites Assistance Scheme and by hiring out 
machinery, but they may take possession of idle or badly- cultivated lands 
and farm them themselves with capital provided by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

The reclamation of such lands for food production is. an urgent matter, 
and War Agricultural Committees are rendering a great service by under- 
taking it. The East Sussex Committee, for instance, is now farming some 
6,000 acres, more than half of which was waste land two years ago. As 
there is no better way of achieving results than by the force of example, it 
will perhaps be instructive to describe the work in that county rather than 
merely to give figures of the work of several.* 

The survey of farm lands which the Minister of Agriculture required 
all counties to carry out soon after the outbreak of war was completed in 
East Sussex at an early date, There were found to be two principal types 
of land which had gone out of cultivation: downland with a chalk subsoil 
which had been cultivated in the past, and usually folded with sheep, but 
had now degenerated to valueless grasses; and secondly, the heavy 


2 The writer recently visited Lewes and is indebted to the Director of Agriculture for East 
Sussex, who is also the War Agricultural Committee’s Executive Officer, for kindly facilitating 
his seeing lands under cultivation by the War Agricultural Committee in that neighbourhood. 
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clay soil of the Weald where there were many neglected farms.| Besides 
these, there were some thousands of acres of unbuilt-on land forming part 
of building estates on the coast at Saltdean, Peacehaven and Newhaven. 
Some hundreds of acres of the Peacehaven Estate had been cropped. during © 
the last war by the County War Agricultural .Committee;, but the Com- 
mittee’s powers lapsed soon after the war, and. by. 1939 much of the land 
was covered with rank grass and gorse—a stiff proposition even for tractor 
ploughing. . 

The Committee now has at its disposal ‘fifty-one Fordson. tractors, in 
addition to two caterpillars which are used mainly for drainage work. . Two- 
and three-furrow Cockshutt ploughs and disc harrows are their standard 
equipment, and harvesting is carried out by the binders supplied by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Besides its reclamation work; the Committee hires 
out machinery to farmers from six implement depots in the county and, does 
ploughing and cultivation on farmers’ fields by contract. . Detailed records 
of the Committee’s farm costs are kept. 

The labour problem was solved in a bold and enterprising way. Some 
400 acres of downland were ploughed in the spring of 1940 by four members 
of the Women’s Land Army under the supervision of aforeman, The bulk 
of the labour, however, consists of formerly unemployed men from New- 
haven and district obtained normally through the employment exchanges. 
Of the Committee’s total permanent labour force, excluding the foreman, 
only some five or six were formerly agricultural labourers. Any unem- 
’ ployed man with some mechanical experience was turned into a tractor 
driver ; others were tried at various jobs,and retained at those which they 
did best. At busy times it is necessary to engage additional casual labour 
from the exchanges, and men who prove)to have intelligence and the will 
to work soon become permanent employees. The standard agricultural 
rates of wages are paid and yet the total cost of labour of all the unemployed 
men is actually but a little more than the total of unemployment allowances 
they would have been drawing. Most of the unemployed have. settled 
down to their new life and work with great satisfaction. 

During the past year the acreage of crops grown on one tract of downland 
alone consisted of 100 acres of potatoes, 44 acres of sugar beet, 10 acres of 
tarrots and 7 acres of peas. The yield of potatoes was approximately 
800 tons, whilst the amount of sugar produced from the sugar beet was 
sufficient to provide a year’s ration for 8,000 to 9,000 people. 

Last autumn 1,100 acres of winter wheat were sown, and this promises a 
fine crop. A large area was also prepared for spring sowing, and a variety 
of crops are ripening on this land. The food crops are: 1,850 acres of oats 
and barley, 300 acres of potatoes, 216 acres of sugar beet, 110 acres of peas, 
30 acres of carrots, 20 acres of haricot beans and 11 acres of onions. Fodder 
crops are being grown: clover and grasses for hay, 146 acres; mixed 
cereals and peas for silage, 120 acres ; beans, 50 acres; and various root 
crops covering nearly 100 acres. There are also 243 acres of flax and 
go acres of linseed. About 450 acres have been ploughed and fallowed. 

Nearly half the land which the Committee has under cultivation is open 
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downland, and the remainder, as already mentioned, consists of vacant land 
of building estates and of a number of farms in the Weald, ranging in size | 
from 240 to 480 acres. The latter are being worked as mixed farms, but } 
“one is producing’ milk and hops. In the Weald farms, drains and ditches 
had to bé dug or reopened’; part of the land was ploughed for wheat, and 
the pastures were stocked with cattle and sheep. 
Considerable progress is being made also in other counties. For 
instance, near Feltwell in Norfolk, several thousand acres of fenland formerly 


cultivated are being drained, and ploughing has. begun. ‘In Devonshire, | 


moorland and derelict farms adjoining are being reclaimed. In Berkshire 
and Buckinghamshire, poor chalk lands are being brought back into cultiva- - 
tion. The Essex War Agricultural Committee is also very active. In the 
West, at Dodwell, near Stratford-on-Avon, the Ministry of Agriculture is 
making an experiment of its own in reclaiming two adjoining farms totalling 
600 acres. These are’ under the control of Sir George Stapledon, who, 
besides growing food crops, is ploughing, fallowing and cropping neglected 
grasslands, and in some fields is reseeding the pastures with his selected 
grasses. Here, too, has recently been established the Grassland Improve- 
ment Station of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

In response to Mr. Hudson’s appeals other counties are making plans 
for undertaking large-scale cultivation of waste lands. With adequate 
capital provided by the national exchequer the War Agricultural Executive 
Committees could not merely grow food for the present emergency, but 
later, as part of a long-term policy, could set an example of good farming 
by up-to-date methods, conserving and improving, rather than exhausting, 
the soil. It is to be hoped ‘that all classes of the community will become 
interested in what their County Committee is doing towards safeguarding 
food supplies during the war, and that the improvement and adequate use 
of land may become a great national movement. Public enterprise through 
the County Committees may, indeed, prove to be the agency needed to 
revivify English agriculture and rural life which many have hoped for. 

After the last war the powers of the County Committees lapsed, prices 
slumped, and the land reclaimed became derelict again. It is to be hoped 
that such folly will not be repeated. Every good farmer must be given the 
opportunity of carrying on and making a living ; and the County Committees, 
too, should be allowed to carry on. Many of the farms which they have 
reclaimed could with advantage be worked permanently as demonstration 
farms on which farmers of the neighbourhood could see new crops, improved 
seeds and better implements tried. Such farms are needed to complete 
the chain of improvement: laboratory, experimental farm, demonstration 
farm, farmer’s fields. There should be a county farm in each soil tract 
farmed for a profit by the latest methods which, after trial, had been found 
to be successful. In this way it should be possible to restore the tradition 
of good farming which was maintained on the great estates, but has been 
lost and almost forgotten in recent years in many parts of the country ; 
and to carry it forward by the incorporation of modern discoveries and the 
best practice of other lands. ‘ 
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Meanwhile the large-scale production of food from our own land is 
an urgent matter: A number of committees have unfortunately not seen 
_ their way to do mote than stimulate and assist existing farmers to plough 
up grass for wheat, potatoes and sugar beet, and to increase the yield from 
their existing arable area. Their members are unpaid and perhaps have 
not the time or do not care to take the responsibility involved in taking 
over farms and unproductive lands and farming them themselves. It would 
seem that here is'an opening for a nationally constituted body, like the 
Forestry Commission, to be established, which would undertake on a large- 
_ scale ‘ prairie farming,’ as Earl Winterton recently called it, in those counties 
in which the Committee has not ventured to undertake its own farming 
operations. Such a body would be a new departure ; but we cannot be 
certain of winning the war unless the spirit of adventure is applied to the 
home front and ‘to the fullest we eae of our country’s ‘natural 
resources. 


H. STANLEY JEvONs. 


THE MOBILISATION OF ABILITY 


THREE things determine the strength of a nation at war—man-power, 

- material resources, and the way the man-power is employed in utilising the 
material resources. Of these three factors, the first two are given unalter- 
ably at the outset ; and the ‘conduct of war’ is-solely concerned with 
the third. At first sight that may seem a surprising statement. But it is 

- strictly true. Everything which on a superficial view seems like an increase 
either of mafi-power of of material resources reduces itself in strict 
analysis to a change in the way human energy is applied. Every form of 
war effort, from the disposition of the Fleet to Mr. Smith’s decision to 
grow carrots rather than, geraniums in his back-garden, comes under the 
same formula... In. strategy and. tactics, in home defencé, in economic 
organisation and food. production, in diplomacy and . propaganda, the 
problem is the same—to set the right men to the right tasks. 

When a peace-loving people go to war, the necessary change in the 
direction of human effort is far greater than it is in a militarist nation which 
even in peace-time prefefs guns to butter. Millions of men and women 
have to undertake work different from anything they have previously 
done. And every person who passes from unessential tasks, either to the 
armed forces or to civilian war-work, means an addition to the war effort. 
But the very obviousness of that fact is a source of danger. It makes it 
*only too easy to. stumble into the fallacy of supposing that every change 

_ which we make in the allocation of man power must be right if it does in 
fact increase our war effort, Yet that is to make the crude mistake of 
treating every increase as equivalent to the greatest possible increase. It 
is to risk being satisfied with something less than the maximum. 
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A homely example may serve to show the. reality of the danger., We 
can all see that it would be grievously wrong for the general of an army to 
leave his headquarters in the middle of a battle in order to occupy. himself 
in ‘ sniping ’ with a rifle, for by so doing he would not increase but actually 
diminish the total effect .of the army’s action. But.if a scientist puts aside 
his peace-time researches and devotes himself partly to war research of a 
kind for which he is especially qualified, and partly to fire-watching, there 
is no doubt that both his new activities add to the nation’s war effort, and 
for that reason we are liable to overlook the possibility that his fire-watching 
may be like the general’s ‘ sniping ’ and that his contribution to the common 
cause might be maximised if all his energies, were given to war research. 

The problem of mobilising ability, so\that the Capacities of individuals 
may be employed, so to say, at full steam, is one, which, has to be tackled in 
every department of the nation’s life. In the munitions industries it is 
primarily a matter of the ‘ dilution of labour,’ so that skilled workers may 
never waste an hour on unskilled work. But it is probably in the army 
that the problem is most serious and the danger of mistake most threatening. 
That is so for various reasons. First, the expansion of the army has been 
so vast. Secondly, that expansion has meant putting hundreds of thousands 
of men to work which is wholly new to them, whereas in the munitions 
industries engineering for munitions calls for skill very similar to that 
developed in peace-time engineering. Thirdly, it is so obvious that every 
soldier is “doing his bit,’ that public opinion is inclined to rest satisfied with - 
that and to avoid raising the disturbing question whether in fact each soldier © 
is given the opportunity to do the biggest bit of which he is capable. 

In the new armies of the last war the problem of mobilising ability was 
grievously mishandled, In the twenty-second month of that war—we are 
now in the twenty-second month of the present struggle—a speech was made 
in the House of Commons which conitained the following passage : 


The brain of the nation has gone into the Army since the War began. There 
are thousands of men serving in the Army now who managed big businesses before 
the War and who were rising lights of the learned professions, and who have now 
been in the Army for nearly two years, and have served many months in the field 
and have learned as much of their profession in this War as their comrades of the 
Regular Service ; and is it not time that their aptitudes and qualities have some 
recognition in the control and administration of the Army at home and abroad ? 
After all, our original Army only amounted to eight divisions for fighting purposes. 
It seems hard, after such a gigantic expansion, that practically every post of the 
slightest consequence should be monopolised. by the yery small number of 
professional officers who belonged to the Regular Forces before the War. . . . I 
think immense advantage would be gained by a pretty general clearance of older 
officers who have been brought back after having been refused higher employment — 
in the Army, and their replacement by young and competent men of much lower 
rank from the New Armies, who have made their mark in business in private life, 
and who have done their duty in the field since the beginning of the War. 


_ The speaker was Mr. Winston Churchill. The Prime Minister of the day 


1 Hansard for May 31st, 1916. 
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(Mr. Asquith) assured him that steps were being taken to effect the reform 
which he advocated. But in fact the waste of ability went on. One who 
was a member of the Cabinet during the last two years of the war, looking 
back upon it with the eye of a’ Reon sen historian, on thus summed up 
the state of affairs : 


My own personal endeavour to secure swifter promotion to the higher ranks 
for the members of the new. army. was not, however, successful. A visit to H.Q. 
at Montreuil to advocate this very necessary improvement had no sequel. Though 
the old professional army had been trained on the experience of the Boer War 
and was not half a million strong, there were in the last year of the War only 
four brigadiers and not a single gerieral of a higher rank drawn from the new army. 
Yet all the talent and power of young England was enrolled in our combatant 
ranks. That such an anomalous state of things should have been allowed to 
persist was a confirmation of my brother Charles’s epigram written on a postcard 
from the Ypres salient. ‘ This is a match between Gentlemen and Players.’ It 
was, as I ascertained in conversation at G.H.Q., a gentleman’s scruple which 
obstructed the flow of promotion from the new atmy. In order to advance a 
Colonel to a brigade and a Brigadier to a division it was necessary that vacancies 
should be created in the higher ranks and that Brigadiers and Divisional Generals, 
who might not be very bright but who had committed. no serious blunders, must 
be sent home with a sacrifice of salary which the charity of the General Staff was 
unwilling to contemplate except as a penalty of proved and manifest incompetence. 
All this was very natural, but it is a bad system which in war-time does not ensure 
that the best brains find their ‘way to the top.? 


It is not perhaps irrelevant to point out that the author of this passage 
was a leading authority on the history of Napoleon. But whatever may be 
thought of the question of promotions above the rank of Colonel, it is 
beyond all doubt that first-class ability’ was squandered with appalling 
profusion by the continued employment as regimental subalterns or captains, 
of even in the ranks, of men whose brains would have been invaluable in 
administrative staff work The wat-service record of one Oxford college 
contains the names of seventeen men, who had shown their’ brain power 
by attaining the highest academic honours, and whose abilities were more 
than equal to those required in the administrative class of the civil service, 
but who were never given an opportufiity to use those qualities in the 
setvice of their country. ‘They all gave their lives; but none of them rose 
to be more than a captain, and eleven remained lieutenants to the end. 

It may be replied that after all we muddled through to victory. We 
certainly did. But-we had powerful/allies ; and we and our allies together 
had always reserves of man-power immensely more numerous than those 
of the enemy. | To-day we are fighting without these advantages. There 
is no room for waste of men. 

Fortunately, means of avoiding waste, far more efficient than those 
available twenty-five years ago, lie ready to hand. ‘The development of - 

‘education in this country since the last war has revolutionised the situation. 


* H. A. L, Fisher: An Unfinished Autobiography (1940), pp. 136-137. 
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By the new apparatus of secondary schools and scholarships, sapeliacitil 
ability is now sought out in every part of the country and in every social 

class. The system is far from being what it might be and ought to. be , 

but the improvement has been immense. We have crossed the watershed 
from Aristocracy to Democracy. In consequence, the task of mobilising, 

the nation’s ability has been enormously simplified. It is no longer a matter J. 
of seeking for brains in the dark. It is no longer necessary ‘to reject 

splendid native abilities because able men of humble origin have too little 

schooling to use their brains effectively. And what particularly needs 
emphasis is that we have here an instrument of victory superior to 

anything of the kind available to the Germans, for under the Nazi régime, 

education has languished and mental power has been sapped rather than’ 
developed. 

The possession of a good weapon, however, avails nothing unless it; is 
used. And, though there can be no doubt.of the good. intentions both of: 
the Government and of the higher military authorities, it is’ certain’ that (at. 
least in the army) ability is being wasted to-day. Young men of first-class 
abilities are kept month after month learning and re-learning the simplest 
elements of infantry and artillery training’ at a pace detefmined by the. 
capacities of the admirable but slow-witted fellows with whom they are 
associated under the absurd supposition that this kind of thing is ‘ demo- 
cratic.” Ona lower level, men of good education, whose brains are as much 
above the average as they are below those of really first-class calibre, are 
employed on tasks well within the competence of an ordinary junior clerk. 
Indeed, so far from any acceleration in the promotion.of able men from , 
subaltern rank to posts which really give scope for the full use of distin- 
guished intellectual power, there has been a drastic retardation of the 
process by which even subaltern commissions are given. 

This state of affairs simply must be remedied. Its continuance would be 

disastrous. But it is no remedy to, look. round for somebody to blame.. 
- Playing ‘ Aunt Sally ’ with the ‘ Brass Hats ’ may be a charming journalistic 
game ; but we have no time for that kind of thing now., In fact the trouble. 
is not due to anybody’s wickedness. It is a natural result of rapid and 
gigantic expansion, of the overwork which this has brought upon senior 
officers and administrative staffs, and of a tendency (inevitably fortified by 
pressure and overwork) to apply traditional.methods and standards to, 
changed conditions. And the trouble is increased by the uninstructed state 
of public opinion and because: the atmosphere of war is more fayourable to 
sentiment and prejudice than to the recognition of facts... 

One of the facts which tends to be overlooked is the distinction between 
ability and acquired skill or knowledge, It is admitted that men with skill 
or knowledge of a kind-that has direct military utility—in mathematics or 
engineering, or modern languages, for example—should be employed on 
tasks needing such attainments. But it is easy to forget that qualifications 
of this kind need not imply more than moderate brain power, that men 
without them may have first-class brains, and that men of first-class brains 
can master difficult subjects which are wholly new to them with a rapidity 
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and efficiency almost beyond the comprehension of ordinary people... ‘That 
is why first-class brains ate of vital importance at the present time. 

Another factor which hampers the mobilisation of ability is failure to 
work out the consequences of that increased: specialisation’ which’ the 
_ expansion of the army makes possible. . In the world of business it is one 
| of the great advantages of ‘ large-scale production ” that it permits a more 
. minute division of labour and the concentration of able: men upon work 

which fully ‘ extends’ them. But specialisation has the further consequence 
that the master of a special branch of work does not:need to be*a 
‘ jack-of-all-trades ’ too, and that the time needed ‘to acquire proficiency is 
therefore enormously reduced. It isa commonplace of economic history 
that England would never have led the world in the Industrial: Revolution 
if the long ‘apprenticeships required in Elizabethan days. had. not. ‘been 
discontinued. Unhappily the lesson of these things is only too easily 
missed in regard to promotion in a rapidly and. vastly expanded army. 
Men suitable for administrative staff work tend to be kept learning ‘things 
which they will not need in the jobs to which they ought ‘to’ be posted ; 
and, what is far more serious, there is grave danger of limiting the choice 
‘of men for work requiring high intellectual power to those who also have 
the admirable but quite different qualities which make a good junior officer 
in a regiment. It is as if one should refuse to make any mana K.C. until 
he had acquired the copperplate hand of a solicitor’s clerk, or should. rule 
that no one must become the managing director of a’ great system of 
imultiple stores, or even a statistician in. his office, unless he also possesses 
the personal address of a good salesman, or the mingled tact and. firmness 
needed in an efficient foreman. Yet talents are almost bound to be. wasted 
in this way if serious account is not taken of the pre-army records of recruits, 
and if appointment to administrative staff work depends on the recom- 
mendations of regimental commanding officers whose: personal knowledge 
of the individuals is necessarily scanty and confined to their ‘ regimental’ 
qualities. 

But perhaps the greatest obstacle to the efficient deployment of the. 
nation’s brain power is slowness to recognise the far-reaching consequences 
of recent educational developments. . Unfortunately the issues involved 
have become obscured by a fog of prejudice and misunderstanding. Two 
sharply opposed delusions are working together to weaken our war effort— 
the ‘ old-school-tie complex’ and ‘ the anti-old-school-tie complex.’ Both 
these delusions contain an element of truth which gives them strength ; 
but both are falsified by failure to take account of the enormous changes 
which have taken place since the last war. The ‘ old-school-tie complex ’ 
derives its force from the plain fact that ‘the qualities needed in a junior 
regimental officer are pre-eminently those whichetend to be produced by 
the old English public schools, and which a generation ago in most cases 
distinguished the public school boy from the grammar school or secondary 
. school boy of equal ability. But the efficiency of the army is being impaired 
to-day, first, by the assumption that these qualities are also.a pre-requisite 
for administrative staff work which does not involve leadership of men in 


> 
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camp and field, and, secondly, by the out-of-date supposition that the old. 
superiority of the public school boy in ‘ regimental’ qualities has not been 
affected by recent developments in secondary education. In fact these 
developments have revolutionised the position. The number of -pupils 
in state-aided secondary schools has more than doubled since 1914.. What 
is more to the point, those qualities of tact, leadership and savoir-faire which 
we used to associate especially with the public schools are now developed 
also in the secondary schools, which have adopted the system of ‘ prefects ’ 
and ‘ houses,’ and are equipped with an organisation of playing-fields and) | 
games far superior to anything to be found at Eton in the days of 
Wellington: Nor must we forget the widespread influence of the Boy 
Scout movement which in 1914 was only six years old. 

The ‘anti-old-school-tie complex,’ like its opposite, is founded on 
recognition of an important truth, but threatens to prevent the, rapid and 
effective mobilisation of ability by the clumsy application of a sound principle 
to conditions which no longer exist. It is a vital truth that a nation cannot 
hope to maximise its strength in war unless the native ability of every class 
is fully drawn upon and employed at full steam. The principle that 


careers must be open to talent is not merely a sound democratic principle :, | - 


it is one which a nation at war cannot possibly afford to neglect. But 

neither can we afford to neglect the recent changes which have gone so 

far to democratise English education and have provided an instrument for 

the mobilisation of ability incomparably more sensitive than any that was 

available in the last war. Now, owing to our developed system of secon- 
dary schools, and of scholarships both to those schools and from them to 

the universities, the educational records of recruits provide an invaluable 

index to the ability of the nation. No such index is perfect ; and it would 

be folly not to provide means by which able young men who have failed 

to climb the educational ladder can none the less be given: the oppor- 

tunity of using their talents to the full. But it is equally essential to 

take every advantage of the fact that the abilities of lads of all-classes: 
are now so largely tested by the national system of education. To 
make everybody start from scratch in the army, to let. promotion to 

commissioned rank depend upon performance in the ranks and further 

promotion upon a man’s performance as a subaltern, when so much 

information about the abilities of recruits is available through their educa- 

tional records, would be not democracy, but lunacy. Of course, things are 
Mot actually as bad as that. But the system of passing everybody through 

the ranks, and throwing recruits together in disregard of their educational 

attainments, opens the door to serious error and is, in part, responsible for 

the present grievous misuse of ability. It wastes precious time ; and the’ 
pseudo-democratic sentiment which it seems designed to placate is in fact 

playing into the hands of those who cherish the old-school-tie complex, 

for obviously such arrangements tend in practice to make promotion depend 

to a great extent upon the judgment of senior regimental officers who are 

bound to be overworked and cannot be expected to have a detailed and 

up-to-date acquaintance with the national system of education. 
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The trouble is most serious in regard to men from the universities, 
and fortunately, the remedy is: here easy to apply, for the university 
curriculum applies a searching test of intellectual ability, and, at least 
at Oxford and Cambridge, college tutors have ample opportunities of 
judging not only of their pupils’ brains but also of their characters, 
| their powers of initiative, and their capacity for getting on with other 
men. At Oxford a college tutor usually spends something like an hour 
a week in discussion with each individual pupil, and few co 
officers, can get to know their men as well as, that implies! When 
appointments are made to the administrative class of the Civil Service 
and the Indian Civil Service, a confidential report is regularly obtained 
from each candidate’s college tutor. _It is high time that a similar 
procedure was adopted in regard to military appointments. The need is 
greatest in regard to the earlier age groups, for these are called up before 
the test of the final honours examination can be applied, except in a truncated 
form the value of which has not yet been put to the proof. And though a 
college tutor cannot know as much about his pupils in a year as he does by 
the end of the normal three years’ course, there is no one who knows as 
much as he does, or has as much experience to help him in forming a judg- - 
ment. To object that a don cannot appreciate the needs of the. army would 
be foolish, for, apart from the fact that most of the older dons. who-are now 
carrying on the work of the universities did in fact serve in the army in the 
last war, it is not a question of allotting men to specific posts, but of furnishing 
a judgment on their capacities. Very few dens have ever been to India, 
but their opinions as to their pupils’ qualifications are considered to be of 
value in the selection of candidates for the Indian Civil Service. 


REGINALD LENNARD. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Darkness at Noon, by A. Koestler (Jonathan Cape, 85. net.). i? 


This moving book gives an insight into Russian mentality that is profound as 
well-as precise. It reflects the author’s first-hand knowledge and understanding 
of Russian conditions and rings true from the first page to the last. It is dedicated 
to the victims of the Moscow trials. In the last of these trials, following upon 
each other like the serial instalments of a cheap thriller, the former friends and 
comrades of Lenin publicly accused themselves of the most monsttous crimes 
against their motherland, their Party, and their leader Stalin. So absurd were 
these self-accusations and so obvious the staging of the trials, that there could 
be no doubt as to their falsity. Only the motives for such self-abasement remained 
obscure. The OGPU guard their secrets well, and for the time being the real 
story behind the Moscow trials can only be guessed at, but the interpretation 
offered here seems to come very near the truth. The plot of the book presents a 
typical and well-chosen case: the leading Russian Bolshevik Rubashov, former 
Commissar of the People, one of the Old Guard, who had shared the honour of 
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leadership of the Party with ‘ the old man with the Tartar slanting eyes,’ and who, 


in the author’s own words is ‘a synthesis of the lives of a number of men who | 


were victims of the so-called Moscow trials,’ is awaiting his trial in a Moscow 
prison, .. The prison atmosphere is recreated brilliantly and some of the scenes 
stand out as. really great in both substance and form. I could detect only one 
mistake. . Rubashov is supposed to suffer from a recurrent nightmare of his first 
arrest, when he. was awakened by ‘.. . the pretorian guards of the German 
Dictatorship.’ This is clearly incorrect, since a leading member of the Russian 
Bolshevik Party must have known repeated- imprisonment in Tzarist days long 
before he began to travel abroad as an agent of the Comintern. This, however, 
is immaterial, and, on the whole, the description of prison methods, which include 
subtle torture, both physical and mental, is without doubt accurate. In recent 
years sufficient accounts of personal experiences in Soviet: prisons have been 
published abroad to testify to the authenticity of Koestler’s picture. In the six 
weeks that Rubashov spends in this prison, he undergoes a double ‘ grilling,’ one 
by the OGPU examiners and another by his own conscience. These two magi- 
strates combine to break down his resistance ; the theatrical repentance is effec- 
tively set against the. background of a public trial and ‘ the wrecker, enemy of the 
people, and agent of a foreign power’ is duly ‘ liquidated.’ Worn out, broken 
by years of deceit and disillusionment and by six weeks of incessant OGPU 
treatment, Rubashov himself chooses this way out. ‘ The only way in which you 
can still serve the Party is as a warning example—by demonstrating to the masses, 
in your own person, the consequences to which opposition to the Party policy 
inevitably leads,’ says his OGPU examiner Gletkin. Thus Rubashov gives his 
last service to the Party, in spite of ‘ questions of personal pride ; prejudices such 
as exist elsewhere against certain forms of self-abasement ; personal feelings of 
tiredness, disgust and shame.’ At the end of his public trial, facing the jeering 
crowd, he was tempted to shake off the ugly pretence and speak the truth. But 
he did not yield to this temptation. ‘ He had recognized that it was too late. Too 
late for all of them. When the hour came to make their last appearance before 
the world, none of them could turn the dock into a rostrum, none of them could 
“unveil the truth to the world and hurl the accusation at his judges, like Danton. 
Some were silenced by physical fear . . .; some hoped to save their heads ; 
others at least to save their wives and sons from the clutches of the Gletkins ; the 
best of them kept silent in order to do a last service to the Party, by letting thém- 
selves be sacrificed as scapegoats. . . @# They were too deeply entangled in theit 
own past, caught in the web they had spun themselves, according to the laws of 
their own twisted logic; they were all guilty, although not of those deeds of 
which they accused themselves. .. . . Their exit from the stage happened strictly 
according to the rules of their strange game.’ - This is, in a nutshell, the explanation 
of the strange behaviour of all these men at their public trials. 

Over the wide field of ‘ twisted logic’ of Bolshevism we follow Rubashov 
step by step, as he tries ‘ to think things out to their logical conclusion’: ‘ ‘The 
Party can never be mistaken. .. . The Party is the embodiment of the revo- 
lutionary idea in history. History knows no scruples and no hesitation. .. . 
History knows her way. She makes no mistake. The Party’s course is sharply 
defined, like a marrow path in the mountains... . The air is thin; he who 
becomes dizzy is lost.’ These are the Party’s ethics: ‘ Sympathy, conscience, 
disgust, despair, repentance, and atonement are for us repellent debauchery. . . « 

To sell oneself for thirty pieces of silver is an honest transaction; but to sell 
oneself to one’s own conscience is to abandon mankind. . . . History is a priori 
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' amoral ; it has no conscience.’’ And ‘A revolution conducted according to the 


nite esseiggeais pret d . « » We were neo-Machiavellians in the name of 


_ universal ‘reason. . . Our sole guiding principle is that of consequent logic. . 


For us the question of subjective good faith is of no interest. He who is in the 
wrong must pay; he who is in the right will be absolved. . . . History has 
taught us that often lies serve her better than truth ; for man is sluggish and has 


to be led through the desert for forty years before each step in his development.’ 


He had believed that all this life, but now he knows better: ‘ We are doing the 
work of prophets without their gift. . . . We whip the groaning masses of the. 
country towards a theoretical future happiness, which only we can See. . . . this 
generation is bled white and there is nothing left of it but a moaning, numbed, 
apathetic lump of sacrificial flesh.’ Something must have gone wrong with their 
logic. ‘ All our principles were right, but our results were wrong. Our will was. 
hard and pure, we should have been loved by the people. But they hate us. 
Why are we so odious and detested ?? Thus the realisation of failure of Bolshevism 
is complete, And Rubashov is honest enough to turn his mind back and to 
for the root of the evil. Here lies one of the greatest merits of this book : 
author does not repeat the childish trick of most oppositional communists ~ 
date all bad things from the day the oppositional truth first dawned upon them ; 
he sees the sources of all this evil in the mentality of the Party right back in 
Lenin’s days. Rubashov’s martyrdom and the story of his capitulation is thus the 
tragic story of the Bolshevik Party itself. Where, then, was their fundamental 
mistake ? ‘ Perhaps it lay in the precept . . . that the end justifies the means 
Perhaps it did not suit mankind to sail without ethical ballast. . . . And perhaps 


_ teason alone was a defective compass, which led one on such a winding, twisted 


course that the goal finally disappeared in the mist.’ Rubashov does not quite 
dare to face his own doubts ;_ he peeps. out into a world of different values and a 
different logic, but it is too late for him to take a plunge. ‘ And what if, after all, 
No. 1 (Stalin) were in the right ? If here, in dust and blood and lies, after all and 
in spite of everything, the grandiose foundations of the future were being laid ? ’ 
_He has no will left for a new start, and so he does his duty and earns his bullet. 
He has settled his account, But not quite. In the last chapter of the book, during 
the short interval between his trial and his death, quite a new accuser arises to 
argue with him. ‘The hours which remained to him belonged to that silent 
"partner whose realm started j just where logical thought ended.’ The silent partner 

—‘ the first person singular,’ he discovers it for the first time in his last hour. His 
whole life has been wrapped up in the life of the Party, outside which he did not 


_exist, but now it is his ‘ self’ that speaks. So novel and so precious is this dis- 


covery, that he faces death with a new humility. It is not the talking encyclopedia 
of communisin, not the embodiment of Party logic, in short not an abstraction, 
but the man Rubashov that is shot in the dark corridor of the prison. And his 
death, which is cheered by the ‘ revolutionary masses ’—yet another abstraction 
—is lamented only by one old, lonely man, a comrade from the Civil Wars. On 
this melancholy note the book closes fittingly. © 

This last chapter, more fragmentary and tentative than the preceding, seems 
to me the most significant of them all. In it the problem widens and grows far 
beyond the tragedy of the Moscow trials. The old Russian problem of guilt 
looms up, and it becomes clear that collective responsibility and guilt such as of a 
Party or a movement, ultimately resolves itself into the guilt and responsibility 
of the individual. The problem of individual responsibility and guilt is an old 
Russian sore ; it is Dostoeysky’s problem in Crime and Punishment. In this novel 


* 
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Dostoevsky attacks two precepts: that the world can be ruled by logic alone, 


and that a man can take upon himself the unconditional right to rule and decide § , 


over life and death of others. Both these precepts are at the basis of Bolshevik 
ideology. Rasskolnikov’s naive division of mankind into the ‘ Napoleons,’ that | 
is ‘ the men who dare’ and the ‘ lice’ is repeated in the Soviet development in | 
spite of all pretence. The Rubashovs of the Bolshevik Party had taken upon § - 
themselves to judge supreme over the lives and deaths of millions of Russian 
‘lice’ for the sake of an idea evolved by pure logic. How sadly has that logic — 
failed them ! 
Koestler is obviously deeply influenced by Crime and Punishment and does 
not disguise the fact. His book thus links up with truly Russian thought, and is — 
in no way poorer for it. 
Vera GORDON. 


Offensive Ageiast Germany, by Sebastian Haffner (Secker and Worburg, pp. 127, 
25.). 

To be an authority on international football, it is not enough to have played — 
_ ina team that never won a match and was, in the end, disbanded ignominiously 
after losing a game by a dozen goals to nil. Herr Haffner was amongst those 
who lost the political game in Germarfy—they lost it through lack of aaa 
skill, insight and foresight, irretrievably and inexcusably. 

Herr Haffner is now a refugee in this country. One might have thought that 
anyone who had-been through all he went through and had seen all he has seen, 
would have learnt something—a little humility, for example. But not at all! He 
feels himself called upon to enlighten our native ignorance, to tell us how to win 
the war and make the peace, and how to run our foreign policy. He sets himself 
up as an umpire in our domestic affairs and passes summary judgments on our 
statesmen. There are Germans who have studied our institutions deeply and — 
have very interesting and important things to tell us. We owe much to these | 
observers—to Dibelius, Guttmann, Schultze-Givernitz, and others. They 
studied with a reverent spirit. Their writings were the labour of many years. + 
They were often highly critical in their judgments, but never arrogant. They | 
loved our country, without being blind to its failings. And they loved their own 
—their own came first, ours was their ‘ other country.’ It is inconceivable that 
any one of them would have taken up arms against his own. Even Guttmann, — 
who was a Jew and of the ‘ Left,’ would not have done this. Like the others, he 
was a German patriot. 

Herr Haffner, on the other hand, wishes to fight against the land of his birth — 
and upbringing. He naturally pretends that he only wants to fight Hitler and the © 
‘ Nazis.’ He puts on the airs of a liberator. He does not explain how it was 
possible for Hitler to arm his own people and make war on the British Empire 
without meeting the slightest opposition at home. Millions of Germans carry 
atms and millions make the wheels of the German war-machine go round. 
Nothing could stop them from turning against Hitler and the ‘ Nazis’ and . 
bringing the war to an end at once if there were amongst them any ouinpeend: 
wish to do so. 

Even those Germans who are highly critical of Hitler, even those who hate 
him, are fighting under him now, and willingly, not for him, but for their country, 
in the belief that it will be disastrous for the German nation if he lose the war. 
Even Pastor Niemiiller volunteered for active service—because he is a patriot as 
well as a Christian. 
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.. Herr Haffner fancies himself as a ‘ better? German, as a citizen of the ‘ other 
} Germany.’ The ‘ better-’ Germans, however, are those who, like Pastor Nie- 
f miller, are willing to give their lives for their country, just as the ‘ better’ 
| Englishmen are. And the best Germans are those who loathe Hitler for his 


in | wickedness and yet are willing to die in his service so that Germany may live. 


Herr Haffner does not appear to know what patriotism is—or what war is. 
§ He is without seriousness and without charity. ‘ This war,’ he writes, ‘ is not a 
military ‘sporting festival like all the wars of the nineteenth century and 80 per 
‘} cent. of the war of 1914.’ Has he not read his Tolstoy, his Kinglake, his Zola ? 
He cannot have been on the Somme, at the Dardanelles, and at Passchendaele. 


is I He observes that-‘ it is a laughable paradox that Hitler has succeeded in con- 


} quering the continent with such-an instrument.’—the ‘ instrument’ being the 
} German nation. Very funny indeed |! 

Some of the things Herr Haffner says are true enough—for example, that 
| neither the blockade nor continuous bombing can win the war. He is right 
| about the futility of our propaganda to Germany... He is right, also, when he says 
} that National Socialism ‘is no more than a new version of a drama that has 
unrolled itself dozens of times in German history. . . . From the tinie of the 
Cimbri and the Teutons until 1914, there has been enacted over and over again, 
fatalistically, the same simple and impressive myth: the rise of a leader; the 
tallying forth of the nation.’ Precisely! The phenomenon of National Socialism 
is the recurrent manifestation of the German national character, and in admitting 
‘this Herr Haffner destroys the whole thesis on which his book™is based—the 
thesis that there is a difference between the ‘ Nazis’ and the German people, and 
that we are at war not with the Germans but with the ‘ Nazis’ (he even tries to 
make out that the Germans are in a state of latent warfare with the ‘ Nazis,’ and 
all they need to rise in open warfare is a little encouragement from ourselves). 
} Herr Haffner has put his finger on ¢he German problem—but that problem can 
| be solved only by permanently disarming the German nation. 

{ Herr Haffner would reject this solution.. He proposes, instead, a European 


- | federal system and an international army, navy and air force. He also proposes 


} what, at first sight, appears to be a Pax Britannica, but it would, in practice, be a 

Pax Germanica. England, he writes, ought to proclaim ser ‘ New Order’ and 

offer the Germans ‘ full and honourable equality, if they will collaborate, and 

| help in the overthrow of the Nazis.’ He wants to transform ‘ the war against the 

4 German people into a war for the German people’ (italics his own). Nothing 

| doing! We are at war with the German ation who gave Hitler the greatest, 
| popular backing any German ever had, who made him their leader, and who 

‘| follow him in time of war as they did in time of peace. If they are beaten, they 

will discard him—and then ask to be let off, so that they may have a period for 

fecuperation, and then prepare the Third World War—which will, in Herr 

Haffner’s own words, be yet ‘ another version of a.drama that has unrolled itself 
a dozen times.’ The people of this country are determined not to let Germany 

off a second time—they do not mean to give her another chance, for they are not 

going to tolerate a Third World War. 

As for the ‘ international armed force,’ the Germans are to take part in it— 
‘the Germans, above all, are needed to complete this international army,’ writes 
Herr Haffner. There are to be German pilots ‘ in a single victorious international 
| air force together with their British comrades.’ Herr Haffner, apparently, wants 
his fellow-countrymen to bomb his country’s towns! No doubt the pilots of © 
the Royal Air Force will appreciate his chivalrous and patriotic spirit. We are 
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sure they will warmly welcome their ‘German comrades.’ The internation 
force is to be a permanency—it will ‘ make separate~ national military fore 
superfluous and stabilise the peace of Europe.’ As Germany is to be treated ag) 
an ‘ equal ’ after the war, her share in this force will have to be proportionate 
her size and population—that is to say, it will be amongst the biggest, W 


Herr Haffner means by ‘ equality’ is what Herr von Papen and: General vong§ Gert 


Schleicher meant—that is to say, our old friend ‘ Gleichberechtigung,’ or ‘ equal 
right,’ particularly the right to rearm. Germany would again translate 
abstract right into a concrete reality, build up an armed force big enough to 
repudiate international agreements with impunity, scare the .victorious Power 
into ‘appeasement,’ and obtain by violence what cannot be obtained by th 
mere threat of violence. Herr Haffner’s proposals, if accepted, would lead straig 
to the Third World War. 
~ In a previous book Herr Haffner Proposed that Germany should be broken 
up into small states. He now writes ‘ the modern age demands not once againa 
set of new frontiers, but the abolition of frontiers.’ This is exactly what Hitler 
is doing—he is abolishing frontiers. Herr Haffner declares for a European 
federation—but such a federation would establish a German hegemony. It 
would not surprise us at all if Hitler were to propose something of the sort the 
next time he makes an offer of peace. 

Herr Haffner shares Hitler’s contempt for the masses. He refers to‘ 75 million 
ignorant and uninformed Germans ’—he must find it gratifying to be’so superior 
to his fellow countrymen. ‘ The masses,’ he writes, ‘ are still politically _— , 
—not the English masses, as he will discover if he will visit a pub. 

But he has a high opinion of German refugees. They are, he says, ‘ for 
Germany a symbol of German resistance to Hitler.’ They are nothing of the sort, 
Germany has forgotten their German existence. Herr Haffner suffers from the 
delusions that are common to political refugees. We should like to call hi 
attention to the following passage from Macaulay’ s History of England (it refers to 
the English FS at The Hague in 1688, but is trugof inbanty all refugees in all 
countries) : 

They were ‘in general men of fiery temper and weak judgment. They were 
also under the influence of that peculiar illusion which seems to belong to their 
situation. A politician driven into banishment by a hostile faction generally Sees 
the society which be has quitted through a false medium. Every object is distorted 
and coloured by his regrets, his longings, and bis resentments. Every little dis- 
content appears to him to portend a resolution. Every riot is a rebellion. He 
cannot be convinced that bis country does not pine for him as much as he. pines 
Sor bis country. He imagines that all bis old associates who still dwell at their 
homes and enjoy their estates, are tofmented by the same feelings which make 
life a burden to himself. The longer his expatriation, the greater does this halluci« 
nation become. The lapse of time, which cools the actions of bis friends whom 
be has left bebind, infames him. Every month bis impatience to resist bis natin 
land increases ; and every month his native land remembers and misses him less, 
This delusion becomes almost a madness when many exiles who suffer in the same. 
cause herd together in a foreign country. Their chief employment is to tell. of 
what they once were, and of what they may yet be, to goad each other into animosity 
against the common enemy, to feed each other with extravagant bopes of victory 
and revenge. Thus they become ripe for enterprises which would at once be pro- 
nounced hopeless by any man whose passions had not deprived him of the power of 
calculating chances.’ 
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Herr Haffner, it must be admitted, is right when he says that the hurried 
internment of German -refugees last year caused much avoidable suffering, but 
when he asserts that ‘England . . . copied Hitler’s methods’ he is uttering an 
impudent falsehood. Let him produce the names of those who were shot, hanged, 
- flogged, kicked, tortured to death in English camps, as so many were in the 
German camps. 

He wants the German refugees to Be treated as allies of England, like the 
Poles, the Czechs, the ‘ Free French,’ and so on. They see to become: ‘ German 
0 subjects of the British Crown,’ there is to be ‘a Free German Government acting 
is in London as part of a European Cabinet.’ There is to be a ’ Free German 
ie} military force.’ He wants the ‘ Free German Government’ to. ‘ supervise its 
German subjects politically and track down possible spies.’ In other words, he 
wants a ‘ Free German ’ Gestapo ! 

If all the many things Herr Haffner wants done are left undone, then Hitler’s 
opponents ‘ inside Germany . . . will not feel that England is . . . fighting for 
their own cause |’ That woald be a:calamity:! 

The problem of the refugees is not a simple one. When a man’s own country 
makes war, as it were, upon himself, he may have no alternative except to leave 
it. A Jew who has lost his all in Germany and has fled from the persecution of 
his race and his religion cannot be expected to fight for his persecutors. Those 
refugees who honestly wish to live in this country and serve it, and never return 
to their own, should be allowed to do so, and should, in due time, acquire British 
citizenship. Once they are naturalised, they should have all the rights and duties 
of citizenship—including the duty of serving with the colours, if called upon to 
do so. But for a German refugee to pass judgments that are always overbearing 
and sometimes silly on the country that has given him its protection (besides 
financing the newspaper, called Die Zeitung, of which Hetr Haffner is editor), to 
tell that country how it ought to behave, and to turn with intolerance and un- 
charitableness against his fellow-countrymen, is to display all the qualities that 
are commonly associated with the word Boche. 


° 


The Statecraft of Machiavelli, by H. Butterfield (Bell, London, pp. 167, 6s. net). 


Machiavelli was a doctrinaire and an idealist. He laid down general rules of 
policy and statecraft—and laid them down rigidly. The thrill of the Renaissance 
was the thrill of a prodigious infidelity—a transfer of devotion from the medizval 
to the classical (it is this that makes the Renaissance seem so strangely unmodern). 
Machiavelli, although a man of affairs, drew his political wisdom less from the 
world around him than from classical literature: He held not his contemporaries 
but the ancients up as models. He was a patriot, a believer in order and in strong 
government and was deeply perturbed by the evils of his time—by malpractices, 
by factiousness, by corruption, and by ever-threatening anarchy. He saw in the 
ancients the great masters of the statecraft that can overcome such evils. Upon 
the study of the classical authors who recorded their deeds and methods did 
Machiavelli base those rules which he embodied in his masterpiece I/ Principe. 
What these rules were good for in the past, they were good for in the present. 
Machiavelli was a shrewd observer and a great writer. But he had the weakness 
-of the doctrinaite and the idealist. The inductive method is essential to science, 
but it will not do for politics and statecraft which can_never be scientific because 
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they are not governed by general principles of any sort. Mr. Butterfield, in his 
important and deeply interesting book, writes that Machiavelli ‘ has affinities 
with those quasi-historians of our time, who after making the profoundest analysis 
of the situation of England or of America, the wisést diagnosis of the European 
problem of the day, produce a solution which is only too far-sighted for the ways 
of the world, which needs the co-operation of a large element of fortune if it is 
to attain the desired practical result, and which, in too many cases, demands a 
very general change of heart in their fellow men.’ 

Weare particularly grateful to Mr. Butterfield for his last chapter, ‘ Machiavelli 


and Bolingbroke.’ But it seems to us that his rather poor opinion of Bolingbroke » 


belies his favourable portrait of him—the latter seems to us a long-needed vindi- 
cation of a man who was a very sound, even if not a very original, political 
thinker. How wise, for example, is Bolingbroke’s remark that ‘ to save or redeem 
a nation . . . from perdition, nothing less is necessary than some great, some 


extraordinary conjuncture of ill-fortune, or of good, which may purge, yet as by | 


fire. Distress from abroad, bankruptcy at home, and other circumstances of like 
nature and tendency may beget universal confusion. Out of confusion order may 
arise: but it may be the order of a wicked tyranny instead of the order of a just 
monarchy.” 

There is some resemblance between the political wisdom of Bolingbroke and 
Guicciardini, who was Machiavelli’s enlightened critic. Mr. Butterfield’s book is 
really a study of all three men—a most able one, and very relevant to the problems 


of our own day. 
Perer GURNEY. 


The Streets of London, by Thomas Burke (Batsford, 125. 6d.). 


Mr. Thomas Burke’s new book on London is generously illus- 
trated. To 147 pages of text there are 89 full-page pictures and 
25 others of various sizes. The author therefore does not leave 
himself too much space for such an ample subject as London’s 
stftet life from medieval days. But his ambition is not encyclo- 
pedic, and the prints and drawings he has chosen from public and 
private collections are for the most part not hackneyed and they 
have been carefully reproduced by the publisher. For his last 
chapter, in which the author tries to sketch street life within living 
memory, he has descended to photography, and feeble uninspired 

photography at that, for his illustrations, which seems a dreadful 

reflection on contemporary artists, unless copyright difficulties 
dictated his choice. It is not pleasing to turn from old woodcuts, 
eighteenth-century engravings, and drawings by Rowlandson and 
Cruickshank to camera news shots. 

- This final chapter dealing with present-day London is also by 
far the briefest. Only twelve pages to this subject compared with 
about forty pages given to the eighteenth century and about another 
forty pages given to the Regency and Victorian period seems not 
only a little unbalanced but robs the reader of Mr. Burke when he 
is most interesting. For as a specialist on London he can in this 
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part of his book select from his own experiences and observation, . 
while for the rest he must necessarily quote extensively or give 
material digested from other books, His quotations are fresh and 
well chosen—as when he reminds us of a detailed picture of the 
metropolitan scene in a Wordsworth poem—and his knowledge of 
books and pamphlets of many centuries is clearly extensive, but one 
would have enjoyed more of the author’s own memories of London, 
even at the expense of fewer quotations elsewhere. How odd it is, 
by the way, as another reader of this book mentioned to me, that 
volume after volume on London is published in which no mention 
is made of the religious life of the capital, especially during the 
great Nonconformist movements. 

Mr. Burke’s book comes out at a time when the street life of 
London, particularly at night, has been changed by the air war more 
drastically than by any other crisis in its history except perhaps by 
the events of 1665 and 1666. The City of London, especially, which 
has been dead at nights and at week-ends ever since its citizens 
stopped living where they worked, is now, since the Fire-watchers 
Order, populous once again with its guardians on the roof-tops 
' and its Civil Defence personnel in the streets and control stations, — 
while in shelters of all kinds others take refuge from the bombs. 
Great fires almost equal to those that followed the Great Plague 
have lit the midnight skies. In daylight, ‘banshee wailings’ 
disturb but do not interrupt London’s business. Perhaps this year 
the warden’s rattle will force Londoners to put on gas masks in 
their own streets for the first time in history. If Mr. Burke’s book 
is still in demand when war is over he must enlarge i it with the story 
of these remarkable changes. 


JoHN SHAND. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE BATTLE OF FRANCE. AND THE ARMISTICE OF 
BORDEAUX . 


North and Pose a dishonourable armistice. These two facts, the one 
technical—the fact of defeat, the other psychological—the capitulation—{ 
need to be considered separately if their significance is to be truly understood 


7_ re OF Accmene:s 


suffice to pers the circumstances which led to the  ipiieiag up of the 
French army. 

Throughout the long history of wars with Germany, as represented firs 
by the House of Austria, then by Prussia, and lastly by the Third Reich 
France has always managed to have an Eastern ally to counterbalance the 
force of the German attack y taking Germany in the rear and forcing he: 


felt this safeguard to be necessary, and, therefore, very shortly after the war} 

she concluded alliances, first with Poland and then with Czechoslovakia, 

and, as early as 1924, she sought to reach an agreement with Russia, which} ‘fig 
was finally signed by the Laval Government in 1935. This threefold} ing 


Germany and when Poland was annihilated by the Blitzkrieg of “neh 

1939. In May, 1940, France found herself, contrary to all her military. and 

diplomatic traditions, at war with Germany and without an ally in the East. 
Moreover, the Germany of 1940 was a far more formidable enemy, 

militarily speaking, than the Germany of 1914. 

overwhelming numerical superiority. In May, 1940, Germany was esti 

mated to be able to put into the field no less than 250 divisions, of which}. 

% 180 were fighting troops. France had only ninety fighting divisions, of] - ref 
“which ten were British. Secondly, Germany was technically superior} 


had obtained enough material to equip four armoured and fourteen 
motorised divisions. France’s mechanised troops did not represent in 
May, 1940, one quarter of the strength of Germany’s. 

It is worth while looking back for a moment at the consequences off 
Munich before going on to consider the Battle of France. For in 
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autumn of 1938 France’s position was much more favourable than in May, 
1940. From the strategic point of view she had an eastern ally who would 
-have. forced Germany to divert a considerable number of troops from the 
attack in the West, and she had forty divisions more—in the Czech divisions 
while Germany had sixty divisions fewer than those which she armed 
with the Czech material between 1938 and 1940. Germany, in a word, 
could put into the field in the autumn of 1938 only 120 fighting divisions 
as against 130 on the side of France and her allies. ; 

_ From the technical. point of view France’s advantage was even more 
- striking. Germany’ $s rearmament was very much less advanced in October, 
1938 than in May, 1940. She still lacked the enormous.mass of equipment 
which she ,awas to produce at such high speed in the following nineteen 
months, 

Thus, at the time of Munich, the odds were relatively in France’s favour 
if she had agreed to fight, counting on reinforcements from England and, 
if need be, from America, Nineteen months later, however, she was faced 
with the threat from Italy, whom she had failed to deal with at the outset 
of the war, and consequently with the necessity of covering her Alpine 
frontier. This meant that she,had only ninety divisions—ten of them 


ats British—with which to meet the 180 fighting divisions which Germany 


* put into the field, 

The result was that Germany, helped by the speed of motorised warfare, 
succeeded in cutting through the French Army in less than a month, and in 
paralysing its resistance. 

The French soldier was often poorly led, but he fought magnificently 
notwithstanding. France lost in less than three months 100,000 dead, a 
figure testifying adequately to the quality of her resistance, which was, 

indeed, worthy of the highest praise. But it soon became all too clear that 
the German advance was so rapid as to render any attempt to fall back, 
like Joffre, and defend a line along the Seine and the Loire, absolutely - 
‘out of the question. ‘The use of motorised troops had wiped out distances 
to such an extent that in 1940 a retreat on the same scale as that which in 
1914 ended at the Marne would have entailed the withdrawal of the French 
army to North Africa. The Mediterranean, in other words, now occupied 
the same defensive réle as that occupied twenty-six years earlier by the rivers 
of the Seine basin. A retreat to Africa was quite possible and would have 
’ saved the whole situation. - But the Pétain Government set up on June 16th, 
~ refused. 

The war of 1939 and the years leading to it saw many military blunders 
committed. Yet it would be a serious mistake to conclude that the French 
army would not: have been defeated if these blunders had been avoided. 
~ Not even the least fallible of general staffs, the best generals, could in May, 
1940, have avoided the failure of the first part of the campaign. That is 
an essential fact which must never be forgotten if the tragedy of those 
months is to be correctly understood. The ninety Franco-British divisions 
were yery inadequately supported in the air; they had not enough 


| mechanised divisions. _ Such an army, could not withstand for long Ms first 
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impact of 180 German divisions, supported by a very superior air force 
and Having a much larger proportion of mechanised troops. 

Nor is this all. Germany’s industrial superiority was no less over- 
whelming. By March, 1939, at the time of the occipation of Czecho- 
slovakia, German industry was already so much more highly developed — 
than French, that even if France had grasped her danger she could not have 
caught up in time with the German production of tanks and aeroplanes? 
France and England could only have hoped to approach the German rate 
of production by putting their industry on a war footing several years 
before the outbreak-of war. And even then, though they would perhaps 
have been able to resist Germany, it is doubtful whether they could have 
beaten her. To defeat the Reich the immense industrial resetvoir of the 
United States would have to have been put at the, disposal of France and 
Britain. And that, in time of peace, would have been impossible. France had 
to be beaten, Great Britain to be in mortal danger and the whole of human 
civilisation to be imperilled before American aid was really forthcoming. 

It must not be concluded, however, that the only alternative was to 
avoid war at all costs. That would have been another mistake. War was 
in fact inevitable, for if France and Great Britain had passively stood by in 
face of the German attack on Poland they would—in the words of Mr. 
Churchill after Munich—have chosen dishonour without escaping war. 
Before the year was out, Hitler, understanding their féar and thihking them 
powerless, would have presented to-one if not to both simultaneously one 
of those ultimatums which he draws up so well and by means of which he 
presents his opponents with the choice between immediate war or servitude. 
In any case, France would have been at ‘war by 1940. 


THE ARMISTICE 


War and defeat—at least at the outset—may have been inevitable for 
France. ‘The armistice was not. ; 

The capitulation of Bordeaux was no gesture of despair, resulting from 
the collapse of a régime. It was the product of a very bold coup d'état, 
engineered by French politicians who were totalitarians at heart and had 
for years been waiting for a catastrophe that would bring them to power, 
These men understood that the defeat of the French army offered them this 
long-sought opportunity. On June 16th, convinced that’England would 
not resist, that the whole continent of Eurdpe would be controlled by Hitler, — 
they hustled the Republic off the stage and led France along the road to 
absolute surrender, at a moment when there was no possibility of turning 
them out of the Government—a government which they intended to line 
up behind Hitler in internal as. well as in foreign policy. The French 
found themselves on the morrow of the armistice disarmed before the 
conqueror and bound hand and foot by their new masters at home. 


* * * 


To understand what happened at Bordeaux in 1940 we have to go back 
some years. During the war of 1914-1918, and after the Russian Revolu- 
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tion, there was a wheel belief, firmly held by many people, that when . 
peace came the conquered countries would be overwhelmed by a wave of 
Bolshevism. Yet, apart from a few sporadic attempts. like those of the 
Spartacists in Germany and of Bela Kun in Hungary, the expected revolution 
never came, and order was relatively quickly re-established in Europe. 
- The persistence of the Lenin régime in Russia, however, maintained. the 
belief in the threat of Bolshevism, The possessing classes, and in particular 
the big industrialists and landowners, who were in contact with the peasant 
and working classes and feared mass movements, soon felt—and this was 
_ true in most countries—that liberal democracy did not offer them an adequate 
defence against the revolutionary danger. 

This is the background of totalitarian philosophies such.as Fascism and 
Hitlerism, and it is to Mussolini that credit is due for discovering the new 
revolutionary method. In. 1920 Italy was ruined by. war and disillusioned 
by peace. Mussolini, nursed on Sorel’s, Reflections on Violence, was secking 
his fortune. He realised that the days of the old revolutionary mysticism, 
with its faith in a mass uprising, were past ; that the modern State has/such 
powerful weapons at its command that it no longer fears risings and barri- 
cades. He gtasped, too, that the Russian revolution did not provide 
convincing evidence of the power of rebels to overturn the Government. 
The régime of Nicholas II was not overthrown by Kerensky ; it collapsed 
from internal causes. And that the fact that Lenin a few months later 
was able to turn out Kerensky without resorting to force was due to the 
same factors. There was no evidence thete to prove that it was possible 
to obtain power by violence, 

Mussolini understood, therefore, that henceforth the coup d'état from 
below, supported by the masses—who would inevitably be mown down 
by machine guns—was no longer a practical proposition. _He turned to 
consider the possibility of the coup d'état from above, supported. by the 
rich; the owner classes, and enjoying the benevolent neutrality, if not the 
support, of those in whose hands lay the weapons of social defence, the 
industrialists, the bankers, the Press, the army, the navy. With the support 
of these classes success was assured. 

The problem! was to discover how to gain their support, and it was 

here that Mussolini revealed his astuteness. Sensing what an immense 
reservoir of strength there lay for him in the fear of Bolshevism, he presented 
himself as their defender against it. The industrial unrest in Italy, the 
stay-in strikes in-the factories, offered a very favourable soil for propaganda. 
The more intense the fear of a social upheaval, the more rapid would be 
_ his rise to power, just as a kite flies higher with a strong head wind, Thus 
it was that the possessing classes carried Hitler and Mussolini to power. 


* * * 


“The Italian revolution in 1922 and the coming of Hitler to power in 
Germany ten years later had a profound effect on France. True, many 
Left-wing Republicans, who still clung to the myth of the all-powerfulness 
of mass insurrection, were convinced that such a danger could never threaten 
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the French people. But there .were others, ambitious politicians fot 
example, who felt that they had just witnessed the successful demonstration 
of a new method of seizing power. ‘The capitalist classes, obsessed as they f° 
were in France by the fear of Communism, and longing for a protector, 
fell for Mussolini from the start and were later enthusiastic about’ Hitler. 
The new philosophy was accepted, too, without difficulty by those parties 


which had always been hostile to the Republic and, in the circles from’ which } - 


supporters of General Boulenger and the opponents of ‘a revision of the 
Dreyfus case had been drawn. 

In 1924 the phenomenon of the Gartel des Gauches had reawakened the 
apprehensions of the upper ranks of the bourgeoisie and they, defended | 
themselves by precipitating the financial crisis which overthrew the Herriot | 
Government. At the 1932 elections an even greater number of Socialists 
and Communists were returned and the owning classes became corre- 
spondingly more anxious. For the first time France felt something of 
Fascism in the air. 

The revolt of February 6th, probably fomented by Jean Chiappe who 
was then Prefect of Police, revealed the aggressive power of these French § 
totalitarians. But the State still had at its disposal powerful weapons of 
defence. The street riots were suppressed, but the Left Governments 
which had been in power since 1932 were compelled to give place to others. 
A wave of authoritarianism swept over the country. Parliament was put 
in bottom gear and accepted a régime’of govetnment by decree. In the 
field of foreign relations a definite policy of rapprochement with Hitler ‘and 
Mussolini was adopted from the moment that Laval replaced Barthou. 
In the Saar territory. the French Government abandoned its propaganda 
campaign on the very eve of the plebiscite, and did all in its power to 
facilitate ‘the return of the territory to Germany. In January, 1935, the 
Rome meeting saw Laval handing over Abyssinia to Mussolini and unhesi- 
tatingly accepting estrangement from England, when a crisis arose in the 
relations between the British and the Italian Governments. ; 

February 6th had profound repercussions in France. The Republicins, 
more disturbed than they cared to admit, pulled themselves together and 
made up their minds to fight back. Their task was relatively easy since 
the Left parties were still sound, enemy propaganda not having; as yet, 
begun its work of disintegration among them. The result of defensive 
action by the Left against Fascist tendeticies was a Socialist and Communist 
victory at the elections’ of May, 1936. The country felt revolution’ in the 
air. Great strikes broke out in the industrial centres. The atmosphere 
was already heavy with the threat of social conflict when Blum took office. 
The upper classes were for the moment panic-stricken. In the labour, © 
a violent desire to get their own back. It was just this atmosphere of 
social panic which, in Italy, had. made the Fascist coup d’¢tat possible. The 
danger was for the most part imaginary, for the Blum Cabinet, weak and 
hesitating as it was, held back by scruples, by suspicion of the Communists, 
was atiything but a revolutionary Government. But an imaginary danger 
is none the less real to the man in whose mind it exists. The French upper } 
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classes, in their terror, were looking fora protector, for a defender, beyond 
their own frontier, if necessary. 

“ And so enetny propaganda was able to penetrate to the heart of France 
at a time ‘when a Popular Front Government was in power. French 
totalitarians were there to act as guides, just'as besiegers are introduced by 
deserters into a‘fortress. Foréign gold flowed in and French gold assisted 
inthe work. ‘Did not both sides claim to be working for the same end ? 
Cortupt men wete bribed by Germany and Italy. But honest ‘men joined 
them, not understanding the wrong they were doing their country. There 
was all the evidence of prepatation ‘for civil war: The Camelots of the 
Action Frangaise and'the La Rocqué organisations were no longer regarded 
as adequate shock troops.’ ‘The Cagoulards made their appearance. “Indus- 
ttialists, black-coated workers; Civil servants, Army and Air Force officers, 
even officers of the High Command ‘became members of ‘the -C.S.A.R. 
Marshal Pétain gave this organisation his blessing. In preparation for 
possible future conflict they ‘had established arms depots, the material for 
which, as later discoveries proved, had been supplied by Germany and 
Italy. They were responsible for assassinations and dynamitings on the — 
Fascist and Hitler models, in Paris and the surrounding districts. 

Events abroad helped to‘ hasten the process of disintegrating public 
opinion. Civil war broke out in Spain, and France was immediately split 
into two camps. Frenchmen joined’ up as volunteers on both sides... And 
few people on the Right were objective enough to realise that Russian 
airmen in Madrid and Barcelona constituted a threat to France much: less 
dangerous than Italians in the Balearic Islands:or Germans in Spanish 
Morocco. * 

The Munich crisis teviewled just how far things'had gone. The irrepar- 
able loss to our military defence’ system’ resulting from the’French betrayal 
of Czechoslovakia has already been meitioned. From the point of view 
of the national psychology the harm done was quite as serious. ‘The 
Munich agreement ‘was nothing less than ‘moral torture and the French 
felt, when it was signed, that something was changed in France, that her 

-toral fibre was weakened if not broken. There were some who began to 
-doubt whether France would be capable of resistance if she should never- . 
theless have to face the war, to avoid which they had just paid so heavy a price. 

* It is unnecessary ‘to analyse in detail the various factors which resulted 
in the capitulation of Munich. In the first place there were many who feared 
that a wat would mean Communism in France. Then there were: the 
| supporters of a totalitarian régime for France who were anxious above ail 
to' avoid armed conflict between their country and Hitler. «They were easy 
victims of enemy propaganda, and, as such, violently hostile to President 
Benes, whose ‘influence in Central Europe had done so much in the past to 
thwart Mussolini, and whose present attitude enraged the Fihrer It was 
in their ‘ranks that the old Conservatives were dlso to’ be found. They had 
forgotten the long history of Bohemia and its traditional friendship with 
France, had regretted the distnemberment of Austria at Saint Germain 
-and regarded’ the Czech’ Republic: as a monstrosity born of the peace 
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treaty—a dangerous breeding. ground for liberal and democratic ideas, 
And lastly, there were indications that the pacifist. propaganda, astutely 
put. out by the agents of Rome, and, Berlin, was. beginning. to have itt 

effect in certain Left Wing circles, ‘The slogan, ‘ Why should we fight | 

for Czechoslovakia ?’ which .Déat was to revive, in 1939 as ‘Must we} 
die for Dantzig?’ was beginning to make itself heard... All these 
currents went to swell the stream of opinion which was responsible for 


the breaking of a solemn French undertaking and for the time being, a J i 


failure to realise how serious a loss from the military point of view was 
that of the Czech divisions, In the words of Churchill, France had had the 
choice, between war and dishonour. She had chosen dishonour and was } 
nevertheless a year later to find herself faced by war. And those who had 


lod hee. along: the path of -dishosaus, were £0 eed hes,cpon.m3ore.ta the data i 


of defeat, along the road to sapinaletinn, ) 


Aadhn thud: Mniidathedinendaevenmmenmenme taneunieel 


It had been so profoundly shaken by: the strength of the totalitarian move- | 


ment that it had rapidly lost its initial drive of May, 1936, and by the spring 
of 1938 had yielded place to a series of coalitions which, though nominally 
Radical, were pursuing a policy directly opposed to that approved by the 
Popular Front electors. 

From the outbreak of the war in 1939 there was a curious and inexpli- 
cable malaise in France. Those who remembered the war of 1914-1918 
were astonished to find things so different. Morale. was excellent during 
the general mobilisation, and, according to all the information, received, | 
remained excellent in the army. But on the home front an attitude. of 
apathy and indifference prevailed-~an atmosphere in which war was regarded 
in the words of one paper as a “ phoney war.’ 

Nor had the war succeeded in banishing political rivalries, and wat 
policy suffered from their persistence. At the beginning of hostilities a 
rumour went round that Gamelin had. had to withdraw his ultimatum. to 
Italy in face of the opposition of Mussolini’s French friends. The Russian 
attack on Finland at the beginning of 1940 aroused such violent indignation 


in Right Wing circles that there was, at one moment, a serious danger that | 


the French Government might be led.to intervene. The Press played up 
the importance of General Weygand’s mission in Syria and hinted at a plan 
to bomb the oil wells at Baku. And each fresh phase of the struggle which 
proved to be. terrible, caused fresh outbursts, whose irresponsibility con; 
trasted very unfavourably with France’s seriousness during the last war... 

At home, however; very severe measures were taken against the Com; 
munists. Their parliamentary representatives were unseated. The mildest 
statement of a defeatist nature, or any disrespectful criticism of the Prime 
Minister was severely punished by court-martial which imposed sentences 
of several years imprisonment, sentences whose severity was out of all 
proportion to. the.gravity of the crime. ;The apathy of Paris was, shot 
thsough with suspicion, with denunciation, with a latent threat of coup d'état. 

May roth brought a tragic awakening. The German army was moving 


7 
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: towards Paris at great speed and the city was, in fact, ‘to be occupied on 


oly | June 15th. 


As soon as the catastrophe was seen to be imminent, the men of Munich 
} returned discreetly to the stage. Laval, who, as it now appears, was in 
} charge, remained for the time being in the background. But he knew 


these | that he could count on the support of Pétain, whom Reynaud had just 


appointed as his deputy, and ‘of ‘Weygand, who had replaced Gamelin 
| immediately after the. break through at Sedan. Elie J. Bois, in his book, 
The Truth about the Tragedy of France, relates that from that very moment, an 
important Frenchman of Conservative opinions—who could have been 
} none other than M.’ Piétri—began his attempts to persuade the most pro- 
| minent Right Wing Deputies and Senators that defeat was certain, but that 
if France had the courage to set up a new totalitarian régime, she would 
soon recover her position ; that victory would have resulted in a Govern- 
ment of Socialists and Communists and that defeat, therefore, was not 
altogether to be deplored.? 

»- After that, events moved swiftly. The Reynaud Government left Paris 
for Tours, and then left Tours for Bordeaux, where it arrived on June 14th. 
Laval, waiting at Clermont Ferrand, like a spider in its web, grasped that 
his moment had come at last, and arrivéd in Bordeaux on the 15th. 

His plan was simple. France’s defeat was to permit the establishment 
in France of the authoritarian régime for which he had long been working. 
Once France was defeated, England would capitulate. The war must be ~ 
brought to an end as soon as possible. France must win the favour of the 
} victor by a swift capitulation and the establishment of a dictatorship. Her 
place in the new Europe could be decided later on. 

» On the evening of June 16th the Reynaud Government fell and Pétain 
came to power. The same night he telegraphed requesting the Spanish 
Government to enquire what would be the German conditions for an 
armistice. Although he was not yet a member of the Cabinet, Laval had 
then to overcome the most serious movement of opposition. M. Jeannency, 
the President of the Senate and M. Herriot, the President of the Chamber, 
on the strength of Pétain’s declatation that he would not accept dishonour- 
able conditions, persuaded the President of the Republic to agree to retire 
to North. Africa and to: reform the Government there, should the terms . 
offered be too severe. Thi8 step would have saved not only the honour of 
France, but also her prestige all over the world. It would have meant the 


7 continuation of the war. 


It would have meant also the defeat of Laval’s scheme. He therefore . 
decided on a bold step. On June 20th he had an interview with M. Lebrun 
which lasted two houts, and in which he prevailed on the President to give 
up the whole idea. His’ final argument was that the President ‘of the 
Republic could not go against the advice of his military experts in whose 
View capitulation was necessary. He added that M. Lebrun was, of course, 
pee to go to North Africa as a private individual, but that he had no right 


1 Jacques Maritain, in his book A Travers ke desastre has given an excellent description 
of what he calls ‘ Right Wing we: 
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to transfer the seat of Government there, M, Lebrun yielded and Lay; 
had won. On the night of the 22nd France ange to conclude an armisti 
with Germany. 


Conclusion 


It would. be futile to recall the story of those weeks——the saddest, 
most dishonourable of our history—were it not that the evocation.¢ 
memories so cruel provides us with new. reasons for faith in the. futus 
What emergés from our study of the military campaign of May. and Jun 
1940, is that defeat was in no way attributable to a decay of the warli 
virtues of France. France’s army was ill-prepared for war, But: even, 
conditions had been more favourable, her industrial development W 
nevertheless too far behind Germany’s to allow of the possibility of victo: 
at the first impact, before the arrival of American help and while France wa 
still confronted by the 180. divisions, with the best modern, equipment 
which Germany, freed from the danger of attack in the East, could put int 
the field. The issue of the third Franco-German war was, in fact, decide 
at Munich, and the capitulation of Bordeaux was merely the psychologic: ~ 
-continuation of Munich. It was neither through weakness nor cowatrdic 
that Pétain, under the influence of Laval, decided to sign the armistic 
The admission of defeat was a political manceuvre carefully planned an 
' boldly executed with the aim of restoring in France the authoritaria 
* government which a rich and powerful section of opinion had for yea 
desired. 

A year has passed since the shame of that day, and Laval and the othe 
who turned France’s defeat to their own advantage have continued thei 
policy, now renamed ‘ Franco-German. collaboration.’ _The group 
supports it—ambitious or corrupt politicians, venal journalists, ‘a band ¢ 
men whom debt and crime have ruined ’—is concentrated in Paris or i 
Vichy, whence its foul infection spreads. No longer do they mask thei 
real aims by dubious manceuvres. They profess their.shameless princip 
from the very housetops. They are now known to all and stand indicte 
at the bar of the public opinion which will ultimately cast them out from th 
body politic. 

The possibility of reconstructing a healthy France is no longer in doub 
Our country has long been split in two and it was that fundamental diver 
gence of opinion that brought about’ the capitulation.. Frenchmen wh 
hoped for authoritarian governmerft ought never to have agreed to try th 
_ experiment at the cost of defeat. None the less, it has now been tried an 

it has proved conclusive. Our country is dishonoured, unrecognisable 
sunk in the lowest depths of moral and physical suffering.’ It is to be hope 
that this demonstration will suffice and that all Frenchmen will from no 
on enter on the tasks of reconstruction.in unity and will devote all thei 
efforts to rebuilding a France in which Frenchmen shall again learn to kno 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 


PrerRE CoMERT. 
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